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GENERAL HON. C. GREY. 


S our columns have 
A recorded, a distin- 
guished servant of the 
Crown, holding a_ place 
second to none in the Royal 
household in importance, 
and the arduous and re- 
sponsible functions of which 
he discharged with great 
success, has just passed 
away; and yet the general 
English public knew little 

‘of him or of his office. 
General Grey was not only 
the son of a Prime Minister / 
and the heir presumptive to / 
an earldom, but he was a / 
man of masculine mind, of 
great readiness and sense, 
and of highly independent | 
character. Nevertheless he : 
was contented to be the 
Queen’s Private Secretary, 
and he found ample scope 
for his energies and satisfac- | 
ion for his ambition in his 
employment. | 

The second sonof Charles, | 
second Earl Grey, K.G. | 
who as Premier carried the \ 
first Reform Bill—by tlie 
Hon. Mary Elizabeth Pon- 
sonby, only daughter of 
William Brabazon, first \ 
Lord Ponsonby of Imokilly, \ 
General Grey was born at \ 
Howick House, Northum- 
berland, on the 15th of 
March, 1804. He entered 
the Rifle Brigade as Second- 
Lieutenant in 1820, became 
Lieutenant in 1823, Cap- 
tain in 1825, Major in 
1828, Lieut.-Colonel in 
1831, and a full General in 
1838. He was one of Her 
Majesty's Equerries from 
her accession to the Throne ; 
and he acted as Private 
Secretary to the late Prince 
Consort from 1849 to his 
death in December, 1861 
since which date he had 
served Her Majesty in the 
same capacity. In 1866 he 
was appointed also joint 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse. 

He acted for some time as private secretary to his 
father while First Lord of the Treasury, and sat in 
the Parliament of 1831, in the Liberal interest, as 
M.P. for High Wycombe ; he was again returned. by 
the same constituency to the two first Reformed Par- 
liaments. He retired from Parliamentary life at the 
Seneral election consequent on Her Majesty’s acces- 
Slon to the throne, since which date he had been 
almost constantly in attendance on the Royal person, 
and no face was more familiar than his at St. James's 
i Buckingham Palaces, and at Windsor Castle. He 

ee nN attended Her Majesty in her visits to 
of aes and Osborne, more especially since the death 

ir Charles Phipps; and it will be remembered 
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GENERAL HON. C. GREY. 


(From a Photograph. ) 


that he took upon himself the chief work of preparing 
for the press Her Majesty’s work on «The Karly 
Years of the Prince Consort.” He was also the 
author of “The Life and Opinions of Charles, Second 
Earl Grey.” 

His death is a serious loss to Her Majesty, by 
whom he was much and justly esteemed as an honest, 
upright, and conscientious servant and friend. The 
position of General Grey at Court, it is almost super- 
fluous to observe, was one of great delicacy, and one 
which gave him great influence, without being at all 
responsible either to the Ministry for the time being 
or to Parliament; and it speaks much in his behalf 
that he should so long have been able to wield that 
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power and sustain that in- 
fluence without ever having 
given occasion for hostile 
criticism. The Private Se- 
cretary of the Queen has to 
lead a very laborious life, 
for the simple reason that 
the life of the sovereign he 
serves is necessarily very 
laborious. He has the re- 
ward of doing really good 
work, and of doing it under 
the eyes of a person who 
can appreciate what he 
does. The Queen has an 
enormous amount of daily 
business to go through. In 
her early years she had 
Lord Melbourne to advise 
her in the conduct of this 
business; and then for many — 
years she had the happiness 
of being aided by the su- 
preme good sense and the 
untiring industry of Prince 
Albert. When there is at- 
tached to a queen a person 
who has this special claim 
to guide her or a recognised 
habit of guiding her, the 
| Private Secretary acts under 
| the guidance of a person 
} who is really a private se- 
cretary of a higher kind. 
But in later years the 
Queen has done her vast 
business unaided, and Gen. 
Grey had to shape the form 
in which her wishes were 
expressed ; necessarily this 
became a very important 
task, and he has had all the 
influence, therefore, which 
aman must have who has 
to clothe in language that 
which the head of the State 
wishes or requires to be 
done. 

General Grey, who was 
heir presumptive to his 
brother’s earldom, married 

| in July, 1836, Caroline 
| Eliza, eldest daughter of the 
| late Sir Thomas Harvie 

Farquhar, second baronet, 
| by whom he had two sons, 

of whom the elder, Charles, 
died young, and the other, 
Albert Henry George, now 
becomes heir presumptive to the family title—and 
also four daughters, Sybil Mary, Duchess of St. Al- 
bans ; Victoria Alexandrina Elizabeth (to whom Her 
Majesty stood sponsor), Louisa Jane, and Mary Caro- 


a 


_ line, who are unmarried. 


As recorded in our last number, the remains of the 


| lamented General were followed to the grave by many 


sorrowing friends, and on the coffin were placed by 
Sir Thomas Biddulph and Major Grey immortelles and 
wreaths of flowers, a tribute of love and respect rom 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales, while Peep aTa ae 
the removal of the remains from St. J ee é in 
the Princess Louise called, and placed oP tics 
some of the late General’s favourite flowers: 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Chrpsoprase. 


THERE it lay on 
its velvet bed, a 
pale green stone of 


inexpressible shade, 
translucent, not 
transparent, cool, 


and restful to the 
eye, so different 
from brilliant, daz- 
zing gems that 
seem to hold sparks 
of fire and life in 
them. Do you 
‘know the chryso- 
prase? It cuts like 
a cameo into white ; 
and this particular 
one, oblong in 
shape, withrounded 
corners, almost too 
large for the slen- 
der ring that held 
it, bore a tiny flying figure exquisite beyond words. It 
might be a goddess, or an angel, or a pardoned Fran- 
cesca, floating lighter than air, with uplifted arms of 
joyous aspiration. And _ this stone, this chrysoprase, 
which needed no enhancing, was set all round with tiny 
diamonds of purest light—a very wreath of stars. 

‘The tenth, a chrysoprasus!’”’ I said to myself, re- 
membering the foundations of the wall of the city in the 
Apocalypse. 

I had never known much about precious stones ; I had 
never possessed any jewellery to speak of, nor cared for 
it. It did not seem a part of our way of living in the 
dear little old town where my home was; and when Dave 
and I were engaged we never thought of anything for our 
betrothal ring but a plain gold band, so plain that it 
would almost have answered for the wedding-ring after- 
wards. Dear Dave, I must tell you here, was only a 
clerk yet. Of course he would be promoted by-and-bye, 
and taken into the firm, he was so faithful and efficient : 
but meanwhile there was only the clerk’s salary for us to 
depend on, and we had calculated pretty closely as to 
what house-rent and furnishing would amount to, and the 
living afterwards. ‘This economising was a real pleasure, 
and all our little plans fitted into each other as closely as 
a honey-bee’s cells. 

We had been regularly engaged almost a month, but 
Dave had not given me my ring yet, for he wanted it to 
be the very nicest possible of the kind, the finest and 
purest gold, a broad, rich band; and he had a vague 
notion that a little wreath of blue forget-me-nots would 
look lovely around it, done in enamel. So, as I was 
going up to the city to Aunt Jule’s for a brief visit, and 
to do my little shopping with a list that mother had care- 
fully made out, Dave told me to go to the first jeweller 
ener, and choose the ring for myself, whatever I liked 

est. 

“* And then order it to be sent home to me, so that I 
can have it first and put it on your finger myself,” he said, 
as we talked it over; and I thought to myself how nice 
that would be, for we could not tell how much it would 
cost yet, and I knew Dave’s salary for the quarter would 
be paid up the next Saturday night. : 

So I went up to the city with my small amount of wis- 
dom, and met—the chrysoprase. 

Aunt Jule’s house was very elegant. I had never seen 
it before: the fine hall, the black-walnut staircase, the 
bronze Silence looking sweetly down on the little card- 
tray at her feet, unconsciously impressed me at the very 
entrance, even while I was thinking how much dearer my 
own little home with Dave would be. Aunt Jule was al- 
most an invalid, and so pale and gentle; she took me 
right into the room where my cousins were—Dora and 
Beil—whom J had not seen for years. Dora was flutter- 
ing before a mirror, trying on a little Swiss apron, while 
Bell stood by the window arranging hyacinth glasses. 
They kissed me affectionately and were very kind, and 
very glad to hear of my engagement. Dora was just en- 
gaged too, she informed me; it was not out yet, but 
would be announced in a few days, as soon as she had her 
ring. And upon that I said, “Oh! I was to see about a 
ring, too, and Dave had told me to choose whatever I 
hiked.” 

‘“How charming !” exclaimed Dora. ‘I am to choose 
mine, too ; and we will go to Crosby’s the first thing to- 
morrow morning. Of course you will have a diamond.” 

**T think not,” I said, diffidently. 

**Oh, you must have a diamond! N othing else is really 
proper for an engagement ring. I have not decided my- 
self yet between a solitaire and a cluster. Percy wanted 
me to look at some he has admired, and I know they must 
be elegant,” 

‘1 wouldn’t have a diamond !” interposed Bell. “ Dia- 
lnonds are so common ; every girl that gets engaged seems 
to have but just one idea of a ring, and that is a diamond, 
I like a ring with some meaning in it, some poetry, some- 
thing peculiar and fanciful.” 

* Oh yes, we all know about your sapphire !” laughed 
Dora. “ But then we always expect you to be odd, Bell. 
I own T like to see a handsome diamond ring. I wouldn’t 
think much of a man that didn’t insist on my having one 
tue first thing !” 

_ Hush, hush, Dora!” said Aunt Jule, gently. ‘People’s 
circumstances differ, Every one cannot afford a diamond 
so easily as you think,” 

Now was my time to haya spoken, and said frank] 
that I thought of nothing but a plain gold ring Tey 
suited to my wishes and circumstances. But a false 
shame touched me. I wavered. My cousins should not 
think Dave mean. It occurred to me that I could let the 
topic pass by with a few words, and some morning slip 
quictly out alone and get my ring, without saying any- 
thing more about it. 

Fhe very next morning a letter lay by my breakfast- 
pate from Dave. He missed me so much already, he 
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said, and hoped I would hasten the shopping. Then he | 
spoke of the ring, and told me again to choose whatever 
I liked best, for I might see some new design prettier 
than anything we had thought of; and he wanted his 
little Gertie to have the prettiest ring in town. 

Dora was ready very early to go to Crosby’s, and called 
me. 

“You can look at rings with me,” she said, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘ and then come home and think them over 
before you decide. It won’t take me long, for I know 
just what I want.” 

This seemed safe enough, and, fortified by Dave’s 
letter in my pocket, I started out with Dora. In ten 
minutes we were at Crosby’s fashionable establishment, 
and it was not long before Dora had the glass case spread 
with a brilliant show, rings of all sizes, rings of all set- 
tings, the gold plain, the gold enamelled,or curiously cut, 
but they all held diamonds. Some in clusters, dazzling 
as little suns, some set solitaire, large, clear, and lustrous, 
some in rows of three or five, and there was one pretty 
ring with an oval of deep blue enamel, in which was set 
a blazing cross of small diamonds. 

While she was looking at these and trying them on, I 
wandered down the shop, and in a minute came to a 
show-case where I saw plain gold rings. There was a 
clerk behind the counter. 

‘*How much would such a ring as that one cost?” I 
asked, rather timidly, pointing to one that was wide and 
plain and rich-looking. 

“ Fifty-two shillings,” he replied, briskly, and drew 
out a velvet box full of such rings. I tried one on, it 
was a little large, and I took up another. 


“* What are you doing, Gertie ?” called out Dora, look- 
ing around from her diamonds, and then crossing the 
shop to my side. ‘Oh, I see, a guard-ring, isn’t it? 
They are pretty ; but how do you know you will need 
one ?” 

‘‘How do you think one would look with a wreath of 
forget-me-nots in blue enamel around it?” I asked, 
desperately. 

“1 don’t think you’d like it, Gertie; it would have a 
mixed-up, commonplace look a little way off. Do come 
back with me, and see what I have decided upon; the 
loveliest great solitaire you ever saw. It is worth a 
hundred pounds !”” 

A hundred pounds! As much money as Dave could 
earn in six months! I followed her mutely, and she held 
up the ring with its glory of a diamond. It looked like 
a great pure drop of water with the sun shining init. I 
am glad I remembered the morning dewdrops at home, 
and did not covet it. 

So the question was decided for Dora, and the ring 
laid aside for Percy to take on his way up town at noon. 
But I was no nearer getting my own ring than before.” 

The next day Bell said it was her turn to take me out, 
and what a rare day that was! We went into picture gal- 
leries and shops, and she showed meall the great new paint- 
ings, and ,going to the huge portfolios on the racks, sheslowly 
turned over choice old engravings one by. one, telling me 
all she knew about them, for Bell had a real talent in the 
way of appreciating art. Then she took me to a florist’s, 
among the most exquisite marvels of flowers, where we 
spent a charmed hour; and when we came away, Lell 
brought with her a little basket of mignonette and rose- 
buds. Next we wandered into a shop where they sold 
Swiss carvings of the most dainty and wonderful work- 
manship, and then into a bookseller’s, where we looked 
through volume after volume illustrated by Doré. By 
this time my mind was so excited, and my imagination 
set free to such delicious revellings, that I seemed to walk 
on air instead of the city pavement. I began to feel 
that life was given to us to attain to all the beauty and 
all the beautiful things that we could, to be trained by 
them and exalted. It was in this mood that I saw, with 
a start, we were just by Crosby’s again. ; 

**Oh !” exclaimed Bell, then. ‘* Let’s just go in a few 
minutes and look at rings. I think I know what you 
want a great deal better than Dora does.” 

So in we went, and looked at great milky pearls, at 
changeful opals with shifting flame in their hearts, 
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sapphires of intensest blue, blood-red rubies, sunny 
topazes. There was the sea-green peridot that Bell 
pointed out to me, and whispered how, to her fancy, it 
was truly a tiny wave of ocean, rounded out and impri- 
soned. There was a great, glowing carbuncle, heart- 
shaped, not in a ring, but in a pin—a searf-clasp. Into 
the midst of these sparkling beauties and glories the 
business-like assistant brought a newly-opened case, and 
there, for the first time in my life, I saw it—the chryso- 
prase! Bell seized my hand in a fervour. 

‘It is a dream carven in stone!” she cried ; ‘a vision 
of an angel floating through a far-off ether of pale, pure 
green! It would be like bearing the signet of heaven to 
wear such a ring as that on one’s finger! Oh, Gertie ?” 

I knew what she meant ; the thought had leaped up in 
my own heart even before she spoke—what an engage- 
ment ring that would be! It seemed among the rest of 
the rings like Dave’s love among all other feelings of all 
other men. So strong and pure, so lofty and rejoicing ! 
Achrysoprase! I had never heard of one ina ring be- 
fore, nor ever thought of it as a real stone that could be 
bought ; but now suddenly it was become the very one 
thing necessary to my happiness. 

Bell took it in her hand and studied it. 

‘I wonder if it has an occult meaning,” she said, half 
playfully. ‘‘ An opal is a stone of ill omen to some ; but 
this—why, it ought to be a guardian genius !” 

““T believe,” remarked the obliging assistant, ‘it is 
said to bring prosperity and happiness to the wearer. [ 
don’t really know very much about such things, but we 
have a little manual of precious stones somewhere that 
might tell you more about it.” 

Bell begged to see the book, and he turned to find it ; 
while I, taking the ring into my own hands, looked at it 
with an ever-growing longing to possess it. But could we 
afford it? Could Dave possibly buy it ? 

‘¢ What is the price ?” I asked. 

‘Fifteen pounds.” 

‘* A bit of heaven for fifteen pounds !” murmured Bell. 

But I was thinking of Dave’s quarter’s salary, and how 
we had already in our minds a use for every shilling of 
it, never thinking of more than forty or fifty shillings for 
the ring. We had felt so happy and rich while we 
planned ; and it had never occurred to me, as it did now 
in one swift moment, that I was going to marry into 
poverty after all. Never to be able to buy any but 
useful and necessary things; never by any chance to 
indulge in such rare bits of statuary and such choice 
paintings as Bell had shown me that morning—things 
that would add such a beauty to every-day life ! : 

In my reverie I heard Bell and the clerk commenting 
on the curious old manual he had produced, and reading 
that it was the stone sacred to the tribe of Zebulon, the 
tribe renowned for moral courage, perseverance, and 
readiness of pen; and I could not help thinking that it 
was just suited to Dave, then: that he had as much right 
to it as the Zebulonites. I had a simile for myself next, 
for Bell read on that it was the December stone, and 
December was my birth-month. It was also the stone of 
the doubting Thomas, from its wavering colour ; and was 
I not standing there doubting and wavering myself about 
a thing I could not have ? 

For an instant after that conclusion I felt a bitter dis- 
appointment, and then I began to think again. Could I 
not have the ring after all? I could do very well with- 
out all the other luxuries if I might only have that one 
thing of beauty by me always to look at’ any moment— 
mine, Was 1 not going to give Dave my whole heart and 
life? It seemed as if he ought to let me have the ring, 
when it would be so much to me. And we could put off 
getting the bedroom carpet, and the mirror, and the new 
great easy-chair that Dave said would be so nice by the 
fire, and we might do with fewer things in the kitchen, 
just for a little while, and so take the money for the ring. 

‘Do take it, Gertie,” whispered Bell. “1¢ will just 
suit you, you are such a quiet, intense little thing !” 

Must I for ever deny myself and be denied? No With 
a sudden power I determined to have it. 

“You may put it up,” I said to the shopman, “to be 
sent to Mr. David Gray, North Eden. It may be sent 
by the Eden express, to be paid for on delivery. ” 

The assistant wrote down the address rapidly, and told 
me with his finest bow that it would go by the express 
train that evening ; inquired if he could show us anything 
else ; put back all the rings in the show-case, and turned to 
other customers. So the deed was done now, and we 
walked out of the brilliant establishment, Bell congratu- 
lating me in an ecstasy. : 

All the way back to Aunt Jule’s I went in a glow and a 
glory, thinking of my chrysoprase. We met Dora at the 
door just going out; she said there was a letter for me 
upon the dressing-table ; and when she heard that I had 
chosen my ring she scolded me for not bringing it home 
to show to her, but said she should go right down to 
Crosby’s and ask to see a duplicate. As for me. I ran 
hastily upstairs for my letter. , 

_ It was from Dave, of course; my heart leaped at the 
sight of the dear familiar handwriting, and it brought 
home before me so vividly, and the thought of him wait- 
ing for me there. How short a time was left now before 
we should be together in our own dear home, keeping 
house, with everything around us just as we had planned! 
It was the little house around the corner from mother’s, 
with lilac bushes in the yard, and a sweetbrier at the gate. 
I thought how I should watch for Dave at noon and night, 
and how fast he would walk, going and coming, so as to 
have more time at home. And I should wear my 


blue and grey dresses with little aprons, the 
way Dave liked. These thoughts came nestling 
into my heart while I read his loving loyal 
letter. For a few moments I forgot the chrysoprage— 


forgot it utterly—and it was only when I came to the 
end of the letter, where Dave said he was now looking for 
the ring every day, that I remembered it with a slight 
sudden feeling of repulsion. The glow and glamour of 
the day’s sightseeing had faded now, and the one upper- 
most thought was of Dave and home. The chrysoprase, 
beautiful as it was, seemed inopportune and jarred upon 
me. It would reach Dave the next morning, now, and 
how startled he would be when with it he found the bill! 
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But he would be too sensitive and proud to say one word, 
I knew ; he would draw the money and pay for it at once, 
but he would think about it and wonder, ard wonder, 
till he should get the letter which I must write now 
explaining how much I wanted it, and how for a short 
time we could do without the other things. Mother 
would look so grave when she heard of it. Ob dear! 
after all, with such a great world of love and happiness 
as I had, what could a little flat piece of green stone add 
to it, even if it were carved with an angel? Were not all 
the angels in heaven our friends as long as we lived true, 
sweet, humble lives? What if we never did own a fine 
painting, when we had the beautiful trees to look at every 
day, and the blue sky, and the changing clouds! And a 
nice long walk with Dave out in the fresh glad air would 
do my soul more goodany time thana statue or a carving. 
We could have done so well without the chrysoprase. 

And, oh dear! I never could wash the dishes with that 
ring on my finger. I should have to take it off every 
time, and whenever I made bread, and whenever I went 
out in my garden to weed and dig! Ten to one I should 
lose it in a week. 

Can you imagine how fas I ran on in this train of 
argument when once started! how my whole mind 
changed, away from the influence of Bell and Dora? Oh, 
how sorry I was, how bitterly sorry, that I had ever let 
myself think of anything but the plain gold ring! But it 
was too late now. 

Dora came home and said the ring was gone ; but she 
had seen a duplicate of it, the only other one they had, 
and while she was looking at it and admiring it a lady 
came in and bought it. Dora thought it was very beauti- 
ful, though not exactly what she would have chosen for an 
engagement ring. 

I did not defend it; I left that to Bell. My enthu- 
siasm was all gone. I had a headache, and was haunted 
by misgivings and regrets. J had really never felt so bad 
about any thing in my life as I did about that chryso- 
prase, now that I fully considered how much it would 
cost Dave and me in every way. Aunt Jule sent me to 
bed early, because she said I looked pale; but 1 sat up 
in my room, and wrote a long letter to Dave telling him 
all about it—all the desire of possession at first, all the 
sorrow at last. 

And then—I must tell this, because it really seemed as 
if it were heard and answered. I felt so sleepless, so 
sorry and troubled, that I prayed about it—prayed that 
no harm might come to us, that it might all be taken care 
of somehow, so that Dave should not be made unhappy. 
There was some comfort in doing that, almost useless 
though it seemed; and oh, how tired I felt of the city 
then, and so full of longing for home ! 

Well, what do you think happened next morning? It 
seemed like a miracle almost. As soon as I went down 
to breakfast I heard the news. It was all in the morning 
paper. How the express train had run off the rails, and 
no one was hurt ; but, in the confusion, the box contain- 
ing the Eden express packages had been broken open and 
rifled by thieves. 

‘¢ And, oh Gertie!” exclaimed Bell, in real dismay, ‘‘I 
am afraid your ring is lost ! ” 

*¢ Well,” said Dora, practically, ‘‘it will be the com- 
pany’s loss, for it was sent to be paid for on delivery; and 
Mr. Gray won’t have to pay for what he don’t receive. 
Gertie can go to Crosby’s and choose another.” 

It was like a flood of light! Could such good fortune 
be possible? I rushed to dear, quiet Aunt Jule, and, 
with her arm around me, laughed and cried till they 
thought I was going into hysterics. And they all began 
to say how sorry they were about the chrysoprase ; but 
there I stopped them. Iwas brave enough now. I was 
too glad and happy not to be brave ; and soI told them 
all just how it was, and about Dave’s little salary and our 
plans, and how I never ought to have thought of anything 
but the plain gold ring. Then Aunt Jule kissed me, and 
Bell had tears in her eyes too, and Dora looked kinder 
than she ever had before. She was so sorry, she said, that 
she had talked to me in that way about diamonds and rings. 

Aunt Jule helped me through it all; she went with me 
to Crosby’s ; and when they said they should probably 
have more of such rings the next week, and wanted me 
to wait, she told them that would not do, that I did not 
Wish to make the purchase now, and she was so dignfied 
and straightforward that there was no trouble at all about 
it. I suppose they did not care so much, because it would 
be the express company’s loss, Then we looked at the 
Plain gold rings again, and chose a beauty, so heavy and 
Yich that it would last a hundred years, Aunt Jule said; 
and it was only fifty shillings. So that was packed up 
and sent to Dave in place of the chrysoprase, and every 
thing had come smooth again. 

Then Aunt Jule went with me to do the rest of my 
Shopping, and helped, with her excellent advice, about 
everything; so that I felt perfectly pleased and satisfied 
with all the purchases we made. I was so glad to get it 
all done at once ; for I was terribly homesick now, and 
determined to go back the very next day. 

That evening as we sat in the drawing-room together, 
Aunt Jule told me that of course they should make me 
some present when I was married, and they had intended 
to give me table-linen and silver ; but now I should have 
my choice, for they would just as soon sive me a chryso- 
prase ring like the lost one, if I preferred it, when the 
new ones arrived. : 

I felt myself blush scarlet, I was so ashamed to have 
cared so much for a mere ornament. 

‘Oh, auntie,” I said, humbly, “I would so much 
rather have the things for the table. How nice that 
would be! But indeed I never thought of your giving 
Me anything at all!” as 

Then they all laughed. It was so pleasant to have them 
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80 kind and affectionate to me after all that had happened. 

made my city visit a beautiful thing to remember al- 
Ways, eager as [ was to get away from it. 

ai went home the next day. Dave met me and put the 

Hietee ring on my finger, to stay there for ever. Since 

serge hag gone on in perfect content and happiness, 

: as one thing that I was very glad to hear of some 


‘me later—the men who robbed the train were traced at | 
ast, and almost 


all ‘operty w red. IJ was 
glad there meat the property wad recovered 


be no loss to any one on my account. 
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As for the chrysoprase, it is just as good as if I had it, 
I remember it so perfectly. I like to think sometimes— 
now with my children round me—how that exquisite 
angel figure was so daintily drawn on the pale green stone. 
There is something choice and fine in having it for a pos- 
session of my memory. That suits me a great deal better 
than to really own the thing itself, with all the care it 
would have brought. 


MY HOUSE-MATE. 


J AM her laureate, not lover; 

£ No other service doth she crave ; 
Tam beneath her and above her ; 
Iam her master and her slave. 


We dwell apart, and yet together— 
Tin my earth, she in her heayen ; 

And love is all-sufficient with her 
To glorify her, morn and even. 


I know the joys her bosom swelling, 
The ecstasies that cloy her tongue, 
The blissful tendernesses welling 
Up from her heart in household song. 


I know the shrine, beloved and precious, 
On which she lays her hopes and prayers ; 

I know the faith, sublime and gracious, 
Which like an angel’s robe she wears. 


I know the step whose coming teaches 
Her heart to haste its dearest goal ; 

I know the voice whose music reaches 
The inmost chambers of her soul. 


I know the face whose fond expression 
Reigns in her thought by night or day ; 

Whose faintest type compels confession, 
Unconscious of its loving sway. 


I know the grace, excelling beauty, 
That clothes her childlike maiden life, 
And, loyal to a laureate’s duty, 
Exalt her to the name of Wife. 
The dew of youth be sweet upon her ! 
Linger, O Morning, on her ways ! 
Till lovely years adorn and honour 
The golden cycle of her days. 


3 
Rav ih Dix ow Bra nge Blossoms, 
aunt Ppp ge Plossoms 


Y DEAREST BELLA,—At last, then, you have de- 
cided, and all but the day is fixed. I trust that 
your reason and your heart are both satisfied ; for matri- 
mony is as much the concern of the one as the other. It 
has grown into an adage that ‘‘ Marriage is a lottery,” but 
I do not think so, for if integrity and affection be true 
and real, it is a substantial investment; for these, 
strengthening every day we live, establish a happiness 
which may survive time, to be perfected in eternity. 

Do not fear that Iam going to be over serious. After 
haying let fall this leaden drop of grave reflection, 1 shall 
proceed to gossip with you in the way you may desire. 
You want me to tell you all you are to do on this in- 
teresting occasion, so that you may not cause your future 
to blush for your mistakes. Well, dear Bella, I’ll do iny 
best you may be sure. It is a horrid thing to be awkward 
and know it. If people blunder unconsciously and never 
find it out, they may escape the mortification, but others 
feel it for them ; somebody must be wounded, and rather 
sharply too ; and no one would like that that should be 
the bridegroom, or even any of his lady relatives, who 
are usually well enough pleased to find flaws in his jewel 
of a bride. i 

‘© What day of the week shall it be?’ Let us consider 
the merits of the seven. We all know that there is a 
standing superstition against Friday, so if we would con- 
sult the general taste we shall have to draw our pen 
through that at once ; and why, indeed, should we need- 
lessly walk into a cloud? Saturday is fashionable ; but 
then it often involves travelling and hotel affairs on the 
Sunday. Sunday itself is set apart for sacred duties, and 
is wnfashionable ; Monday is not aristocratic, and also in- 
volves the winding up of preparation on the pearl of 
days. ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday are at your 
service, dear, to take which you please, and may it be the 
happy one of your life! 

Your bridesmaids—you may have either four or six 
but I think that the half-dozen makes the prettiest 
cluster. Persons of the highest rank call outa dozen 
but all assumption or ostentation is vulgar. If,. alte 
out shutting out a friend who is dear to you, and would 
feel the wound, you could select them of nearly the same 
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age and size, they will group more perfectly; but if your 
intended has a sister, no matter how over young or over 
old, let her be the principal if you possibly can, and at 
the proper time give her your bridal bouquet ; in this 
way you may win a sister and disarm a critic. Let them 
be dressed in white and exactly alike, for a young bride 
should have a white wedding: Widows and spinsters 
who have spent too long a time in ‘going round the 
wood ” should have coloured bridals, but this would be 
out of place with a rosebud like my Bella. They are not 
to have bonnets, that destroys the keeping of the picture, 
nor veils, as that may confuse them with the bride, but 
wreaths of mingled white and coloured flowers, fastened 
at the back of the head with wide streaming lappets of 
white tulle. The bride alone is to be distinguished by 
her unmingled white, her flowing veil, and her orange 
blossom wreath. If § were to hint at an extravagance, it 
would be in favour of this wreath being sent from Paris, 
to arrive just in time for the occasion, being formed of 
none but the delicious natural flowers. If this should be 
too difficult, let the artificial do duty, but don’t mix up 
the myrtle and the jasmine with the trembling orange- 
blossoms, a practice which is creeping in rather as an 
adulteration than an improvement. One prudent word 
here about the veil. Be content, dear, with that pretty, 
floating, cloud-like fabric, French tulle, and don’t covet 
real lace, which scarcely looks as well, costs a mint of 
money, and is only to be worn for a few hours, being of 
no earthly use evermore after, while its price would pur- 
chase a silver tea-service that would make your table look 
grand as long as you lived. 

In providing your outfit, be careful to have a large 
stock of all those necessary comforts which do not change 
with every wind of fashion. I know that you are rich in 
embroidery, for you have always been industrious in this 
elegant art, and this often makes the under-skirt of more 
value than the upper one; besides giving a ladylike 
character to the various other articles of the wardrobe. 
Purchase everything of a good and durable kind. It is 
surprising how little is saved by taking materials of in- 
ferior quality, and miscalling it economy. If you are at 
a loss for the most modern pattern, purchase one article 
of a kind at some good warehouse, and have sets made 
from them. Many of your young friends will present 
you with pieces of embroidery, all of which should be 
worked up into your trousseav. For outer garments be 
more sparing. Those ladies are always the best dressed 
who purchase for the time being, and wear all that they 
purchase while its fashion is prevailing. Things too rich 
to wear are first hoarded, and then become antiquities, 
ae finally convert their wearers into articles of the same 
class. 

I will suppose all your wardrobe has been purchased, 
your under-clothing made, your dresses sent home ready 
for wear, bonnets and boots, veils and slippers, all ready, 
to the very bridal handkerchief, which 1 earnestly hope 
may be unstained by a single tear. This being the case, 
you can, if you like, issue notes of invitation to your 
most intimate lady friends to come and see your outfit. 
You can include as many as you please in the list, as it 
will be looked upon as 2 sort of confidential compliment, 
Of course you must mention in this “‘at home” of your 
trousseau the hours—say from two to four o’clock ; gene- 
rally two days are allowed, and you must have the whole 
of your wardrobe arranged to the best advantage in and 
round your drawing-room. On one table your under- 
clothing, beautifully got up by the laundress, on another 
bonnets and headdresses, on another your laces and em- 
broidery, in the shape of collars, undersleeves, handker- 
chiefs, and other things, while hanging round the room 
will be your various dresses, and on the couches your 
shawls and mantles. On a side-table you will have 
wine and cake, and your five hundred dear friends will 
come and admire, and go, and perhaps detract. I have 
said that you will send little notes of invitation, but it 
will not be you, but your mamma or sister who will write, 
and say something of this sort: ‘* We know you would 
like to see darling Bella’s trouwsseau and have a Jittle chat 
with the dear child before the day which is to take her 
from us for ever; so do come,” &c., &c. Between our- 
selves, I think that this exhibition of the wedding outfit 
is very likely to lead to ostentation and extravagance, 
and the custom is not se fully established as to prevent 
it being dispensed with ; so it can be as you please. My 
letter is getting too long, so adieu till the next time. 

Ever your afiectionate Aunt Lypra. 


ECHO, 


A CHILD was straying through woodlands wild, 
Ff And twining a garland of brightest flowers, 
No one was near—yet her red lips smiled, 

And her laugh rang out through the shady bowers. 
Sweetly she sang in that lonely glade, 

Where the voice of Nature was hush’d and still— 
‘*T cannot believe that the flowers will fade, 

Though mother has told me they surely will.” 
She paused ; and her brow took an anxious shade, 

For her words were answered from every hill— 
She wanted to know if the flowers would fade, 

And an echo kept whisp’ring, ‘‘ They surety will! 

‘*They surely will !” 

The echo kept whisp’ring, ‘They surely will.” 


A maiden was straying along the shore, 

Where the bright waves broke on the golden sands, 
She counted the sea-shells o’er and o’er, 

And they slowly fell from her*nerveless hands. 
Her thoughts were wandering far away, 

And her voice broke forth in a plaintive tone— 
‘* Must the pleasures of life so soon decay, 

And the friends we love be so quickly gone ?” 
A smile illumined her tearful face, 

As she lifted her sunlight eyes on high, 
And sighed—‘‘ Ah, there is the blissful place 

Where pleasures are born that can never die ! 

“*Can never die !” 
The echo said sweetly—-‘‘ Can never die !” 
Nannie LAMBERT. 
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| licence to Lord Herbert, better known as the Earl of Gla- 
| mnorgan, containing the following clause : ‘‘ For persons of 
| generosity ”—it is not explained whether pecuniary or 
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otherwise — ‘for 
whom titles of ho- 
nour are most desir- 
able, we have en- 
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Martinus Scri- 
BLERUS, in one 
of his _philoso- 
phical disquisitions, mentions 
that ‘*Sir John Cutler had a 
pair of black worsted stock- 
ings, which his maid darned 
so often with silk that they became at last a pair of silk 
stockings.” tis maintained by Martinus that, notwith- 
standing this process of transubstantiation—for, in the 
end, not a thread of their original material remained—the 
knight’s stockings were essentially the same pair, and pre- 
served their personal identity through every successive 
vicissitude of destruction and reparation. Of these gar- 
ments and the argument relating to them one is vividly 
reminded by the examination of the last—the second— 
edition of Sir Bernard Burke’s great work on the British 
Peerage. There has been, it is the popular notion, no 
breach in the continuity of our Peerage from the time of 
the Conquest to the present day. The lords who now sit at 
Westminster are the historical representatives of the lords 
who sat at Merton six hundred years ago, from whom 
they inherit their privileges and their traditions. But 
among them there is not a single lineal male descendant 
of one of the numerous earls and barons created by our 
Norman kings, or of one of the barons assembled at 
Runnymede either as opponents or as supporters of King 
John, or of one of the peers who fought under the banner 
of King Henry V. at Agincourt. Lord Wrottesley, whose 
family was not ennobled until 1838, is the only lineal 
male descendant of a Founder Knight of the Garter in 
the reign of Edward III. now in the Peerage. Among 
the peers of Scotland and Ireland, indeed, there are not a 
few who are the lineal descendants and heirs male of the 
original grantees of their peerages. In Scotland there 
are Argyll, Athole, Montrose, Huntly, Angus, Abercorn, 
Perth, Crawford, Caithness, Strathmore, Lauderdale, 
Southesk, Dundonald, Falkland, Forbes, and Saltoun. 
In Ireland there are Kildare, Ormonde, Cork, Meath, 
Clanricarde, Kerry, Granard, Inchiquin, Fingall, Howth, 
Westmeath, Gormanston, Netterville, Taaffe, Kinsale, 
Trimleston, Dunsany, and Dunboyne. But the great his- 
toric names of Northumberland, Marlborough, Newcastle, 
Bath, Buckingham, Exeter, Suffolk, Dudley, Salisbury, 
Leicester, Essex, Beauchamp, Le Despencer, De Recs, 
Berners, Grey de Ruthyn, Beaumont, Grey de Wilton, 
Hastings, Willoughby de Eresby, &c., are all borne by 
personages who, at the best, are heirs through females, 
and for the most part are connected by neither bleod nor 
alliance with the ancient houses whose titles they have 
assumed. 

In the English Peerage the dukedoms of Norfolk and 

omerset are those only which were created before the 
reign of Charles Il. The marquisates of Winchester and 
Worcester—the latter merged in the dukedom of Beaufort 
~are those only which were created before the reign of 
George III. Of all the earldoms created by the Plantagenets 
and Tudors in the course of nearly five centuries, eleven 
one are still extant, six of them merged in higher titles, 
the remaining five being Shrewsbury, Derby, Huntingdon, 
Pembroke, and Devon. At the death of Elizabeth the 
number of English peerages of every rank was about 
sixty, and forty of them are now extinct. Of these the 
Queen herself, during her reign of nearly half a cen- 
tury, created only seven, Among others she ennobled the 
families of Sackville, Compton, and Cecil, When James 
I. arrived in the “Land of Promise” he drove a brisk 
trade as a peerage-monger, and, moreovever, improved 
his business by the invention of baronetcies, which he 
sold at the rate of a thousand pounds apiece. ’ Charles I. 
went a step beyond his father. In 1644 he granted a 


trusted you with 
several patents un- 
der our Great Seal, 
from a marquess to a 
baronet, which we 
give you full power 
to date and dispose 
of without knowing 
our further plea- 
sure.” Sir Harris 
Nicolas, who has 
published this dis- 
graceful document, 
does not believe that 
it was ever acted up- 
on, and it was ulti- 
inately surrendered 
to the Crown in the 
early part of the 
next reign, 

The families en- 
nobled by James I. 
and Charles I. in- 
clude the Spencers, 
Feildings, Egertons, 
Cavendishes, Arun- 
dels, Montagues, Ca- 
pels, Finches, Pe- 
tres, and Stanhopes. 
The roll of peers at 
the Restoration 
showed a list of 
about 135, and at 
the Revolution a list 
of about 150. Charles 
II. and James II. 
ennobled, among 
others, the families 
of Cornwallis, Lang- 
dale, Clifford, 
Churchill, and Har- 
court. William III. 
raised twenty-one 
personages to the 
peerage, five of whom were his Dutch followers—Awer- 
querque, Bentinck, Keppel, Nassau, and Schomberg. 
The Lowthers, Somers, Vernons, and Ashburnhams were 
made peers by this sovereign, and the Earls of Bedford 
and Devonshire became Dukes of the same counties, and 
the Marquis of Caermarthen became Duke of Leeds. 
Queen Anne ennobled the Granvilles, Pelhams, Cowpers, 
Harleys, Leveson Gowers, Willouglbys, Bathursts, and 
St. Johns ; and at the end of her reign the Peerage num- 
bered about 170, of which peerages almost half are ex- 
tinct. George I. and George II. created between fifty and 
sixty peers, and of the titles conferred by them there re- 
main thoss of Onslow, Cadogan, Orford, Falmouth, Tor- 
rington, Hardwicke, Talbot, Mansfield, Northumberland, 
and Fitzwilliam. 

The reign of George I. is remarkable for the first and 
last attempt to limit the royal prerogative of creating 
peers. In 1719 Lord Sunderland, with the approval of 
the King, introduced the celebrated ‘‘ Peerage Bill,” the 
purpose of which was perpetually to restrict the number 
of peers to the figure to which it would have been brought 
at that time by thirty fresh creations. The Bill passed 
the Lords with only one dissentient voice, but it was re- 
jected by an immense majority in the Commons, and 
England escaped the fate of Venice. In spite of the 
freedom with which the Fountain of Honour had flowed 
for a century and a half, at the accession of George ILI. 
the members of the House of Lords, including the sixteen 
representative peers of Scotland, and exclusive of the 
Bench of Bishops, were not more than 170—just what 
they were at the decease of Queen Anne. In the period 
which elapsed from 1760 to 1820, 388 persons were raised 
to the Peerage, often for reasons little creditable either 
to themselves or the monarch. George IV. created fifty- 
nine peers, William IV. fifty-five peers, while her present 
Majesty has created about a hundred. 

Mr. Disraeli has remarked in ‘ Coningsby” that our 
nobility owe their elevation to three principal causes : 
**The spoliation of the Church under Henry VIII., the 
open and flagrant sale of honours by the elder Stuarts, 
and the Boroughmongering of modern times.” But suc- 
cess at the Bar and behind the counter has always proved 
among the most sure and certain means of attaining to a 
coronet, and it is well, the Pall Mall Gazette urges, that 
it has done and should continue to do so. Lord Stanhope 
says that ‘It is this constant affluence which keeps the 
stream of the Peerage clear, and prevents it from becoming 
a stagnant and fetid pool. What has kept it firm and un- 
shaken, while so many neighbouring aristocracies have 
tottered to decay or fallen before political convulsions ? 
It is because their families are constantly coming from 
the people and returning to the people. They have been 
an institution, not a caste, asserting for themselves and 
their descendants an inborn superiority over their brother 
men. With us how many sons of ploughmen or weavers 
ennobled for their services sit side by side with the loftiest 
of the Somersets and the Howards !” 

The founders of the families of the present Earls of 
Essex and Craven were William Capel, a draper, and Wil- 
liam Craven, atailor. The modern Dukes of N orthumber- 
land derive their male descent from Hugh Smithson, an 
apothecary, and the modern Earls of Warwick from Wil- 
liam Greville, a woolstapler. The Earls of Dartmouth, 
Radnor, Ducie, Pomfret, Tankerville, and Coventry are 
descended from a skinner, a silk worker, a tailor, a Calais 
merchant, and the two latter from mercers. The ancestors 
of the Karls of Dudley and Romney were jewellers and 
goldsmiths, and those of the Duke of Leeds, the Earls 
Cowper, Fitzwilliam, and Darnley, Lords Dormer, Leigh, 
Hill, Dacre, Willoughby de Eresby, and Carington were 
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all tradesmen of one kind or another. Lord Ashburton, 
Lord Overstone, Lord Belper, and Lord Wolverton are 
instances in our own day of merchants, manufacturers, 
and bankers who have been raised to the Peerage. 


Essups any Sketches, 
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AN ACADEMY OF FASHION. 
(Abridged from the Spectator) 


UEEN VICTORIA while visible to 
her subjects exercised a good deal 
of authority over fashion in one or 
two respects ; but as a rule Miss 
Chudleigh beats Queen Caroline: 
even if she does not, as the Chud 
leigh did, win the strawberry-leaf, 

- The Empress dictated fashions, no 
doubt, to Europe within a few months of her marriage, 
and in spite of the angry resistance of the high French 
society, which has never recognised either her or her hus. 
band as persons of social tone, and while flocking to the 
reception of the Princess Clothilde, who is of a family 
that was great when Charlemagne died, pronounces her 
husband ‘‘ bad form;” but then the Empress was a 
beauty, Parisienne to her toes, and had attracted the 
world with the strange romance of her story. Suppose 
she had been ugly, or what her free-thinking enemies call 
her now, ‘‘ Spanish,” or had lived anywhere but in Paris, 
or had possessed a taste less consonant with the taste of 
the hour, which tended towards rather florid luxury and 
expenditure for expenditure’s sake, would she have suc- 
ceeded in establishing her sway? We doubt it eatly ; 
she failed in the one effort to which the epithet Spanish ” 
could be attached, the supersession of the bonnet by the 
mantilla, though the gain to all Europe would have been 
inexpressible ; and she certainly could not have filled the 
réle of supreme critic instead of leader, for criticism itself 
implies a latent dislike to the tendency of the moment, 
which in her would have been fatal. 

We need some one perhaps a little less highly placed, 
with the same hold over tie world, and a higher intellect 
to play such a part, such a personage as the late Lady 
Palmerston might have been in England in the height of 
her power, if, in addition to her place in the world, her 
tact, and her ability, she had been the most artistically- 
dressed beauty in the country. Even then she might fail 
and it would, we suspect, require a jury such as the lady 
patronesses once formed in London to have any chance of 
suvcess, an Academy of Fashion, elected without voting 
by the majority of the influential women. 

Even they would have infinite trouble, for Fashion, like 
everything else, tends, if not towards anarchy, towards a 
liberty that is very like it; but if they succeeded, they 
might possibly do well what “opinion” does very badly. 
All who find it convenient to yield to that mysterious 
power, which, like most powers, is a power just because 
they yield, are accustomed to assert its omnipotence, but 
it usually shows itself very weak in its efforts to deal with 
Fashion. Sometimes, no doubt, the fault is with the ex- 
ponents of opinion, who are very often not candid, desir- 
ing to express the extremely crude notions of those who buy 
papers rather than their own, who have a skilled skater’s 
temptation to glissade over the surface of the hazardous, 
who avoid stating their canon, whether it is artistic 
beauty, or general convenience, or some fixed rule of 
delicacy, and who are apt to write as if in such matters 
men by themselves had the supreme right. Why have 
they? Why have women no right to decide for them- 
selves whether crinoline is or is not a useful adjunct to 
dress, or at least to vote with the men on such a point ? 
Less candour was never exhibited than in the onslaught 
on crinoline, which because it annoyed men by taking up 
Space was condemned as immodest, which it need not be, 
and ugly, which, except for very tall women, it decidedly 
1s not. The attack failed therefore, as it had failed a 
century before, and again a century before that, and will 
fail once more a few years hence. So did the attack on 
long dresses, because the assailants ignore altogether the 
real argument for them, that they lend dignity to the 
figure; and on short dresses, because they will not 
acknowledge that pretty ancles are decidedly of those 
beauties which may modestly be revealed. 

The frown of the Academy would restrain fancies in- 
vented originally by women who must be conspicuous if 
they are to live, and who in the incessant search for 
novelty get their tastes jaded till nothing attracts them 
that is not bizarre. The semi-moral, seml-social, aberra- 
tions of which writers like “‘ Azamut Batuk” make go 
much, and which are bad because they release persons 
whose only moral law is example from all restraint, would 
be exposed to the same criticism, and if the Academy 
were well chosen, would fall under the Same censure 
while the same body might at another time protect us 
against extravagances in the reverse direction. 


ne ED 


OTHERWISE-MINDED. 
(Condensed from the Saturday Review.) 


Every now and then we receive from America a word 
or a phrase which enriches the language without vul- 
garising 1t—something both more subtle and more com- 
prehensive than our own equivalent, and which we recog- 
nise at once as the better thing of the two. Thus ‘ other- 
wise-minded,” which some American writers use with such 
quaint force, is quite beyond our old “ contradictious,” 
expressing the full meaning of contradictious and addin 
a great deal more. But if we have not hitherto had the 
word we have the thing, which is more to the purpose ; 
and foremost among the powers which rule the world 
may be placed ‘ otherwise-mindedness ” in its various 
phases of active opposition and passive immobility—the 
contradictiousness which must fight on all points, and that 
which will not assent to any. At home otherwise- 
mindedness is an engine of tremendous power, ranking 
quite next to sulks and tears in the defensive armoury of 
women, while men for the most part use it in a more 
aggressive sense, and seldom content themselves with the 
passive quietude of mere inertness, 
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An otherwise-minded person, if a man, is almost always a 
tyrant and a bully, with decided opinions as to his right 
of making every one about him dance to his piping, 
his piping never giving one of their own measures ; if a 
woman, she is probably a superior being subjected to 
domestic martyrdom while intended by nature for a higher 
intellectual life, doomed to the drudgery of the nursery 
and housekeeping while yearning for the wsthetic and 
panting after the ideal. She is generally dignified in her 
bearing, and of a cold, unappeasable discontent. She 
neither scolds nor wrangles, though sometimes, no rule 
being without its exception, she is peevish and captious, 
and degenerates into the commonplace of the Naggleton 
type. But in the main she bounds herself to the expres- 
sion of her otherwise-mindedness in a stately if dogged 
manner, and shows a serene disdain for her opponents 
which is a trifle more offensive than her undisguised satis- 
faction with herself. Nothing can move her, nothing 
beat her off her holding ; but then she offers no points of 
attack. She is what she is on principle ; and what can 
you say to an opposition dictated by motives all out of 
reach of your own miserable little groundling motives ? 
Where you advocate expediency she maintains abstract 
principles ; if you are lenient to weaknesses, she is stern 
to sin; if you would legislate for human nature as it is, 
she will have nothing less than the standard of perfection; 
and when you speak of the absolutism of facts she argues 
on the necessity of keeping the ideal intact, no matter 
whether any one was ever known to attain to it or not. 

In a house inhabited by the otherwise-minded—and 
one member of a family is enough to set the whole ruck 
awry—nothing is allowed to go smoothly or by default ; 
nothing can be done without endless discussion ; and all 
the well-oiled casters of compromise, good-nature, ‘it 
does not signify,” d&rc., by which life runs easily iu most 
places are rusted or broken. At table there is an incessant 
crossfire of objections and of arguments, more or less in- 
temperately conducted, and never coming to a satisfactory 
conclusion. There are so many places, too, which have 
been rubbed sore by this perpetual chafing, that a 
stranger to the secrets of the domestic pathology is kept 
not only in a fever of annoyance, but in a maze of aston- 
ishment, at the temper shown. about trifles, and the deadly 
offence that seems to lurk behind quite ordinary topics of 
conversation. Not knowing all that has gone before, 
he is not prepared for the present uncomfortable 
aspect of things, and in fact is like a boy reading algebra, 
understanding nothing of what he sees, though the 
symbolizing letters are familiar enough to him. They 
quarrel about everything, and when they do not quarrel 
they argue. If one wants to do something that must be 
done in concert, the other would die rather than unite ; 
and days, seasons, and wishes can never be got to work 
themselves into a harmonions coalition. When they are 
out “enjoying themselves ”’—language is arbitrary, and 
the sense of words not always clear—they cannot agree on 
anything ; and you may hear them fire off scornful squibs 
of otherwise-mindedness across the rows of prize flowers 
or in the intervals of one of Beethoven’s sonatus. And if 
they cannot find cause for disagreement on the merits of 
the subject before them, they find it in each other. 


TO-DAY. 


O-DAY the sunshine freely showers 
Its benediction where we stand; 
There’s not a passing cloud that lowers 
Above this pleasant summer-land : 
Then let’s not waste the sweet to-day— 
To-morrow, who can say ? 


pees to-morrow we may be 

(Alas ! alas! the thought is pain !) 
As far apart < e 

at apart as sky and sea, 
Thee to meet no more again : 

10 B Ss as é 
1en let us clasp thee, sweet to-day— 
To-morrow, who ean say? 


The daylight fades : a purple dream 
Of twilight hovers overhead, 
While all the trembling stars do seem 
Like sad tears yet unshed : 
Oh, sweet to-day, so soon away ! 
To-morrow, who can say ? 


A portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, recently painted by 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, is now being exhibited at the gallery of 
Messrs, Dickinson, 114, New Bund-street. Her Majesty is 
1 Presented seated, in the costume worn at the last Drawing. 
mma and with a full face towards the spectator. The arms 

Re lightly folded, and in a position of repose, the right wrist 
we 4 ing a portrait of the Prince Consort in a diamond 
abit et. Upon the whole picture there rests that indescri- 
= ath ne individuality which it is the highest achievement of 
feel th of portraiture to give, and which makes even a stranger 
at he is in the presence of a likeness, 


Ladies, and the se ot the 
IN 1870. 


OME two years ago, in one of the 
most successful of the monthly 
periodicals specially catering (like 
the Lapy’s Own Papsr) for the 
wants of the ladies of England, a 
very animated discussion arose on 
the expediency of corporal punish- 
ment, and on the most effectual 
modes of inflicting it. This contro- 

versy, which was briefly noticed in our columns at the 

time, and which many believed and hoped had finally 
exhausted itself, has been revived, and so voluminous has 
the correspondence grown that it has been thought neces- 
sary, or, at least desirable, to ‘‘publish a monthly supple- 
ment, inno way incorporated with the magazine, em- 
bodying a vast variety of opinion, sentiment, and prac- 
tice,” all relating to this apparently inexhaustible topic. 

Of the prudence or good taste of the conductors of the 

magazine in question, in thus throwing open their pages, 

there are some persons—and we are amongst the number 

—who can scarcely bring themselves to hold a very flat- 

tering opinion ; but the fact of the controversy, carried 

on, we regret to say, principally by ladies, having run to 
such a length, induces us to lay in one short article some 
of its “ pearls,” as culled by the Hcho, before our readers :— 

The somewhat ambiguous question of ‘‘ A Scotch Mother’ 
in the previous number—‘‘ At what age can boys be whipped 
by ladies?” has met with a prompt and decisive reply from 
several women of more or less experience, who, if they cannot 
be congratulated on the possession of that delicacy and re- 
finement which in popular ideas and language have become 
associated with womankind, ought at least to be credited with 
frankness of the most outspoken character and a moral 
courage above all praise. Foremost in this class stands the 
lady who has adopted a nom de plume at once uncompromising 
and alliterative. ‘‘ A Rejoicer in the Restoration of the Rod” 
relates, with grim satisfaction and, we doubt not, in perfect 
good faith, if not always in perfectly faultless English, how, 
in acertain excellently-conducted school in Kentish-town, boys 
varying from six to fourteen years of age are, by the very 
kind and good ladies who manage it, ‘‘ birched in a way 
which, if ‘A Scotch Mother’ could witness, would effectually 
negative her idea of ladies not being able to birch a boy 
worth mentioning after he ceased to be a little boy.” The 
same correspondent is good enough to detail, for the benefit 
of mothers less experienced than herself, and lady teachers 
less strong-minded than her good friends in Kentish-town, how 
in that well-regulated institution the youthful culpritis stripped 
and laid across his little bed, with his person bare, there and 
thereupon to receive five or six well-delivered strokes ; how 
by one of the misses aforesaid a boy of fifteen was duly de- 
prived of his garments, strapped to a bench by another, and 
afterwards birched ‘‘most severely” by each lady in suc- 
cession—a new rod being employed by each—in the presence 
of his mother. From the same trustworthy source we learn that 
there exists in Kensington a very expensive school at which the 
young ladies, whatever their age, are punished corporeally in a 
manner which, as explained by this friendly critic, fully 
satisfies all the conditions that the most refined brutality 
could suggest. Then there is the ‘‘ Mother of Two Boys and 
Six Girls,” who gives us as the outcome of her personal 
experience this grand principle, that to ensure the success of 
the whipping system it is impossible to begin too early. This 
modern Spartan among mothers began to apply the birch to 
her own children at the comparatively early age of one year, 
and so successfully did she find the system operate, that in 
most instances the rod was laid aside after the age of six or 
seven had been reached, and in one instance only did the 
necessity for it survive the age of fourteen. Another lady 1s 
so convinced by the arguments of previous correspondents, 
that, looking forward toa residence in London, she naively 
inquires if any one will be good enough to let her know of a 
shop where she can get ‘‘ good birch rods from.” 

In the supplemental conversazione we find there are no less 
than thirty-six communications from correspondents of both 
sexes, of whom rather more than one-third side with the ad- 
vocates of the birch. There are no less than three letters from 

‘* Philalethia, M.A., Oxford,’’ who has ‘‘ had a good deal to 
do with teaching more girls than one,” and has invariably 
found the bare suggestion of a whipping operate instan- 
taneously in removing incipient obstinacy or refreshing a tor- 
pid memory on the part of his young lady pupils. This Oxford 
M.A. has studied ‘‘the human skeleton” a good deal, he tells 
us, and knows what he is talking of. As a substitute for the 
birch, he recommends a flat ruler as an instrument which, 
judiciously applied to the person, unprotected by the interven- 
tion of clothing, can be made to inflict the maximum of pain, 
with a minimum of bruises and injury to the skin, in which 
respect the ruler has an obvious advantage over the birch. 
He is careful to impress upon ‘‘A Sister at Philadelphia” 
(who, by the way, is evidently a novice, addicted to boxing 
the ears of her younger sisters and sending them to bed) that 
whatever be the instrument with which chastisement is in- 
flicted, the strokes should certainly be given ‘‘ without cover- 
ing.” ‘*This condition,” he says, ‘‘is the very soul of the 
chastisement, as it most calls up the important agency of 
shame,” 

There is something about love in the communication of a 
‘* Southampton Clergyman.” It isso characteristic that we 
give it in his own words: ‘* About punishing children I am 
old-fashioned enough to uphold the ancient practice in its m- 
tegrity ; it is a wholesome and capital application, and does 
gcod to the bodies, and the souls too, of the little rebels, anc 
it is far less cruel than being sulky, as some parents are, and 
keeping up a grudge against their children. Warm them well, 
say I, and you will warm the heart too ; and all goes right. I 
would recommend the rod for boys and girls who need it, how- 
ever old they may be.” : 

It is unnecessary to quote more of such sentiments, but 
they are at least significant—if all the letters be genuine, 
which we charitably hope may not be the case—of the 
tone prevailing in many English homes, and schools where 
antiquated spinsters reign supreme. One need not even 
be amongst the number who would condemn the use of 
corporal punishment absolutely and without reserve, to 
revolt from the advocacy in such an unblushing manner, 
and by ladies too, of practices that we are weak enough to 
think can result in little short of the crushing out of all 

genuine self-respect and tenderness, not to say modesty of 
feeling, alike as regards the inflictors and recipients of 
the punishment, 


Vicissitudes of A alty. 
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MONGST our Court news the 
death of the Duchess of Berry, 
as announced by telegraph, is 
briefly recorded, and so large is, 
in our days, the crowd of royal 
outcasts, and so little leisure has 
this busy generation to follow 
their fallen fortunes, that we 
should not wonder if some of 

our readers were at a loss to realise what great personage 

and what heroine thirty-eight years ago has just passed 
away in Marie Caroline Ferdinande Louise, Duchesse de 

Berry. Yet a heroine she certainly was considered in 

her day, though almost overlooked of late years. A 

Bourbon by birth and marriage, it was she who struck the 

last blow in behalf of the elder branch of that dynasty in 

France, displaying an adventurous spirit of which the 

males of the family have given no example. 

Born at Naples, and brought up at Palermo in the very 
worst days of the used-up and corrupt Court of Ferdinand 
I., King of the Two Sicilies, and of Maria Carolina of 
Austria, the Princess was the only daughter of the heir of 
the Sicilian throne, Francis, and of his first consort, also 
an Austrian Princess. She was half-sister to Ferdinand 
II. of Naples and to Maria Christina of Spain. The 
Neapolitan Bourbons, were, after a lengthened exile, re- 
stored to their capital on the mainland in 1815, and only 
one year later the daughter of the Hereditary 
Prince left her father’s home and_ travelled to 
Paris, where, on the 18th of June, at Notre Dame, 
she was united to Charles Ferdinand, Duc de 
Berry, second son of Charles, Comte d’Artois, but with a 
prospect of succession to the French Crown, as neither the 
reigning sovereign, Louis XVII{I., nor his brother 
Charles’s eldest son, the Duc d’Angouléme, had any male 
issue. Four years later, February 13, 1820, the Duc de 
Berry, as he was handing his young wife into her carriage 
at the opera-house, was mortally struck by the dagger of 
Louvet, a fanatic, who thereby hoped to put an end to 
the Royal line. The Duke left, indeed, at his death only 
a daughter—that Louise Marie who, in after years, mar- 
ried Charles III. of Bourbon, Duke of Parma, who also 
fell by the hand of an assassin, and breathed his last in 
his wife’s arms, in 1854 ; but the Duchesse de Berry was 
at the time of her husband’s death about to become for 
the second time a mother; and she did, indeed, seven 
months and a half after that tragic event, bear a son, 
whom she herself showed to the people in the afternoon 
of the very day of her confinement from a window of the 
Tuileries Palace. That son, hailed as the Lnfant du 
Miracle, is still living at Frohsdorf as Comte de Cham- 
bord, and he is recognised as the sole representative of 
the elder branch of the French Bourbons. 

Ten years after the catastrophe at the opera-house, the 
widowed Duchesse de Berry followed the fortunes of the 
banished Bourbon dynasty, and travelled with Charles 
X. to Rambouillet, to Cherbourg, and to Lulworth, in 
Dorsetshire. She soon, however, parted from her hus- 
band’s family, visited her brother, then reigning at 
Naples, and was for some t'me at Rome, whence proceed- 
ing to Massa, she becars**che centre of a Legitimist in- 
trigue aiming at a Bou'Mt1 restoration in France. In 
April, 1832, from on board the Carlo Alberto, a steamer 
she had purposely chartered, she landed near Marseilles, 
where she, however, met with no suflicient support ; 
thence wandering across France westward, under a 
variety of disguises, and generally as a young peasant, 
under the name of Petit Pierre, she laid the plan for a 
rising in La Vendée. For this first the 24th of May, and 
then the 4th of June, was fixed, much valuable time being 
thus lost, and herself being exposed to detection, till her 
plans were allthwarted anJafter many disappointmentsand 
hairbreadth escapes she wrs compelled to fly to Nantes, 
where she was tracked by the agents of M. Thiers, then 
Lovis Philippe’s Home Minister, and delivered up to 
them by the treachery of one SimonDeutz, a converted Jew, 
who was privy to her plots. Conveyed first to the castle 
of Nantes, November 6, then to the citadel of Blaye, on 
the Gironde, under the supervision of General Bugeaud, 
the Duchess continued a prisoner till the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, when she declared that she had been secretly mar- 
ried in Italy to a Sicilian nobleman, the Marquis Luc- 
chessi Palli Campo e Pignatelli della Grazia, and that she 
expected her confinement at no distant period. She was, 
in fact, delivered of a daughter on the 10th of May, 
thirteen. months after she had quitted Italy, in considera- 
tion of which unlooked-for incident she was released from 
durance, and in the following June she was, on her own 
request, allowed to embark for Palermo. 


Her public career came thus to an end. Disavowed by 
the Court of Charles X. at Holyrood, separated from her 
son, the Count of Chambord, who passed under the guar- 
dianship of Latour Maubourg, the Duchess devoted her- 
self to the family of her second husband, with whom she 
resided at Venice, in Switzerland, and in Austria, chiefly 
in the mountains of Upper Styria. There she lost her 
husband in 1864, and she has now followed him to the 
grave in her seventy-second year. 

We will not undertake to decide, the Times remarks on 
these facts, whether this short and unvarnished tale of 
the Duchess’s life may be said to constitute a bright page 
In the annals of royalty. Her education had been shame- 
fully neglected at her grandfather’s court, but she strove 
to make up for her deficiencies by devoting part of her 
time during her married life and widowhood in France to 
the improvement of her mind, giving signs of excellence 
in the cultivation of the fine arts. Though not gifted 
with any extraordinary beauty, there was something 12 
her inborn elegance, and in her pale and melancholy 
countenance, which cast a spell on the courtier crow’ 


of the French royal household, while her graceful and 
bility won her golden opinions among a tio 
tude. The first two years of her dreadful dom 


: i e- 
bereavement were spent in the strictest pao eend. ane a 
clusion ; but upon her re-appearance in the eed 
terest awakened by her calamity, and the hopes ce 
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on her offspring by the party then dominant, raised her 
to the highest popularity, and made her the brightest or- 
nament of a Court over which otherwise hung the gloom of 
age and loneliness. It is particularly recorded that the 
Duchesse de Berry was a favourite with the Orleans 
family at the Palais Royal, where Marie Amélie, after- 
wards Queen of the French, showed the utmost anxiety 
to promote a close intimacy between the young widow, 
her niece, and her own numerous progeny. Herself good 
and unselfish, Marie Amélie was in all probability a 
stranger to her husband’s schemes, and was far from fore- 
seeing the day in which the younger branch was to rise 
on the fall of the elder, only to be, after no very long 
period, involved ina common ruin. The Duchess, placed 
as she was in such immediate vicinity to the throne, and 
concerned about the prospects of its young heir, neverthe- 
less, during her father-in-law’s reign, carefully abstained 
from all interference in politics, and hers was, perhaps, 
the only salon in Paris where the reactionary measures 
which led to the July catastrophe were never dis- 
cussed. It was only when the blundering game 
of Royalty was lost, when the King paid the 
penalty of his infatuation in a land of exile, that 
the young Duchess, whose affections had in the 
meantime been elsewhere engaged, and who had 
contracted new ties, still clung to her royal estate and to 
her dynastic interests with sufficient earnestness to take 
the lead in political partisanship, and risk everything in 
an enterprise the failure of which was not certainly owing 
to want of courage and perseverance on her-part. Among 
the members of the five dethroned Bourbon branches, 
French, Spanish, or Italian, she was the one who con- 
sciously survived her greatness for the longest period, for 
her only son, who is now past the meridian of life, was 
still a mere child on the expulsion of hisfamily. It would 
be difficult to say whether hope, as it was longest de- 
ferred, was also faintest at her heart. Estranged as 
she was from her son, she made no sign at the various 
periods in which he put forth his sanguine mani- 
festoes. We are not told that the Duchesse de 
Berry was with the Comte de Chambord at the time 
in which the élite of the old French nobility attended his 
levées in Belgrave-square, or, again, when he held his 
Court at Wiesbaden. Perhaps the Neapolitan princess 
was too clear-sighted to harbour the illusions in which 
the French Legitimist party so long indulged. Perhaps, 
also, she had had enough of Court life and Royal great- 
ness, and she had found in retirement the peace and con- 
tentment which are apt to pine and wither in the shadow 

of athrone. Happy would it be for all hopeless royalty 
if it could learn the same resignation and self-denial. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


COVENT-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
Tuesday, Un Ballo in 


RoyaLt ITALIAN OPERA, 
La Traviata. Monday, Guglielmo Tell. 
Maschera. Half-past Hight 

Drvury-Lane.—(Half-past Eight) Faust, 

HayMARKET.—This (Saturday) Evening (At Seven) My Husband’s Ghost— 
(Twenty Minutes to Eight) New Men and Old Acres—To conclude 
with, No Song No Supper. 

Princess's —French Plays. (Half-past Eight.) 

ADELPHI.—({Seven) Too Much of a Good Thing—(Quarter to Hight) The 
Prompter’s Box—To Conclude with My Precious Betsy. 

Lyceum.—(Half-past Seven) Sampson’s Wedding—(Quarter-past Eight) 
Little Faust. : 2 

OLtympic.—(Eight) Frou-frou—(Seven) My Turn Next—Ts; conclude with 
The ’Varsity Boat Race. gaia 

GLose.—(Half-past Seven) Milky White—(Nine) Ropert Macaire—To con- 
elude with Vandyke Brown. 4 

ete Weeds—Sir Gege’s and a Dragon—A Fish Out of 

ater. 5 - 

‘So, JAseEs’s. (At Half-pas'; Seven) Frou-frou—La Belle Sauvage. 

PRxCe OF WaLeyy This (Saturday) Evening (At Hight) M. P. 

New RoytlTS*_(At Half-past Seven) Rely on my Discretion—Woodcock’s 
Little Game—Black-eyed Susan—To conelude with Cool as a 
Cucumber. ; Seine = 

New Queen’s.—My Wife’s Dentist (Seven)—Twixt Axe and Crown (At 
Quarter-past Eight.) ; 

Horgorn.—(At Seven) The Chamber of Horrors—(Quarter to Light) 
Behind the Curtain—To conclude with The Happiest Day of My Life. 

VAUDEVILLE.—For Love or Money (Seven)—Don Carlos; or, the Infante 
in Arms—Cupboard Love. ‘ } 2 

Gatety.—(Seven) Happy Village—(Hight) Lucky Friday—(Nine) Princess 
of Trebizonde. pits 

CHarinc-cross.—(Seven) Captain Smith—The Twin Sisters—To conclude 


with Ixion. : 
New Nationa STANDARD.—Uncle Dick’s Darling—Guy Fawkes—Adver- 
tisements. Seven. 


CrystaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Openat Ten. — 

Sr. James’s Hart, Prccapsrty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Kight. 

Eayptian HAL., PiccapitLy.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 

PoLyTEcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. ‘ 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
APRIL 24. Sunpay.—Low Sunday. 
», 25. Monday.—Princess Alice born, 1843. 


», 26. Tuesday.—Sun rises 4.43 A.M. 
», 27. Wednesday.—Orion sets 9.8 P.M. 
», 28. Thursday.—Sun sets 7.15 P.M. 
5, 29. Friday.—Sun after clock 2m. 47sec. 
,, 30, Saturday.—New moon, 6.37 p.m. Twilight ends 
9.50 P.M. 
Tl? nd oF 
Our etter Pushet. 
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Tus Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., and may also be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 

Copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

(post free) ....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 178, Od. 
Half a Year i Jetesteeier's 83. Sd. 

3 <fuarter of a Year x eRe fies <8 S85 4s. 4d. ’ 
+ Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-oflice Orders to be made 
payable (on General Post: office) to E. Marlborough and Co. 

Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C., where letters relating to the business of the Paper 
should also be sent, 


One Year 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


Yeurly= aes 24 francs. 
Half Yearly von. Socscstiidaceeee AQ +o 
Quarterly (7.22 ilo. acc 6 4 


AGENT FoR FRENCH AND ContINenTaL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr, Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * The length to which our report of the Easter Entertain- 
ments has necessarily extended compels us to hold over Re- 
views of New Books and New Music, and the ‘* Exchange,” 
with several papers of interest, till next week. We haye in 
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preparation a portrait, with biographical sketch, of Malle. 
ilma de Murska. 


An Anxious EnQurrer.—If the ‘‘ young people” themselves 
are not objectionable either in manners or conduct, there 
can be no more objection to their playing at quoits in ‘‘ view 
of the public gaze” than at croquet; while as a decidedly 
classical game, and one requiring not a little skill, it is far 
superior to cricket, to which no exception is generally taken. 
Wesuspect it is ‘‘ the shirt sleeves ” that have given offence, 
but these are not at all a necessary accompaniment of the 
game. 

Hetry.—Try chloroform for the removal of the ice-cream 
spots on the silk. 2. The back numbers you ordered have 
been forwarded by our publishers. 

ETRURIA (Staffordshire).—We do not undertake the binding of 
volumes of the LApy’s Own Paper for subscribers, but any 
respectable bookbinder, of which there must be many in 
your neighbourhood, will bind your volumes at a moderate 
charge. The numbers you require to complete Vol. IV. may 
all be obtained of our publisher or through your own book- 
seller. 

Mrs. Bett.—The Fashicn article in another column will 
give you all the information you ask for. 2. The design for 
Prince of Wales’ slipper appeared in our number for January 
22. We _ have also given several other designs for 
slippers this year, and have others in preparation. 

J. S.—Your suit need not be altered. Marie Stuart frills are 
worn at all times of the day, indoors and in the street, and 
with high as well as low-throated dresses. 

M. B. G.—Trained dresses are cut with two side gores, one 
gored front width, and two full widths behind. 

B. A.—‘*The young lady now in mourning for her father, 
who wishes to be married ten months after his death,” may 
lay aside her ‘suit of woe” without fear of offence against 
etiquette. 
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HE Easter Monday Review of 1870 may count 
among the most successful of the series. After 

an interval of three years the Volunteers returned to 
Brighton, the most popular of all the places where the 
annual muster has been held. 
Portsmouth may be as useful, or even more so, for the 
exercise and inspection of troops. Yet the downs of 
monotonous though palatial Brighton are preferred. 
The fair sex is iargely represented—out of all com- 
parison jnore than at any other place. An easy dis- 
tance and the certainty of comfortable quarters are 
necessary for the production of such an assemblage as 
is to be witnessed at the Brighton Review, and the ease 
with which parties can be made up for the Easter week 
when the gathering is held there gives the place an 
enduring popularity with the Volunteers. They were 
favoured on the present occasion by the season and the 
weather. Last year Easter Monday fell three weeks 
earlier, and the Dover Review, planned with a good 
deal of skill and pains, was a failure as a spectacle, 
though doubtless it gave a wholesome image of the 
hardships of war. The wind blew, the snow fell, the 
sea roared, until at last the attention of the public was 
distracted by the loss of one of Her Majesty’s vessels 
against the Admiralty Pier. This year all was sun- 
shine and exhilaration. Probably never had so large 
a body of people been gathered together as at this 
review. The force of Volunteers was greater than 
usual, and the number of spectators was immense, 
Everybody came to be pleased and was pleased, and 
from the holiday point of view the day was a com- 
plete success. : 
Though the “Saints” are doomed, as we pointed 
out some weeks ago, a certain proportion of the ladies 
are, we regret to notice, determined to do what they 
can to avert the coming crisis. On March 17 the 
Mormon ladies of Ogden held a meeting in the taber- 
nacle of that city to denounce Mr. Cullom and his 
Bill, and to protest against all and every interference 
with the “holy institution of polygamy.” According 
to the Ogden Function, they gave expression to their 
views with a power of oratory which, if they felt in- 
clined, might tempt some of them to increase the num- 
ber of women lecturers. Mrs. Charilla Browning 
thought that as Mr. Cullom was “a Kentucky 
corn-cracker, he had cracked corn till he had become 
cracked himself,” or he would have nothing to do with 
such a Bill. Miss G. C. Bingham, who, we are told, 
is only fourteen years of age, said she was Sorry Con- 
gress was engaged in framing measures for the destruc- 
tion of the Latter-day Saints. She could not look on 
with silent indifference. The mission of the Saints 1s 
to reform abuses which have corrupted the world for 
ages, and to establish peace and righteousness. Mrs. 
Martha H. Brown said: “In my childhood I was 
robbed of a dear father and brother who fell martyrs 
to the truth in the tragedies of Nauvoo. My aged 
mother is now helpless, and suffering through the ex- 
posures and relentless persecutions to which we have 
been subjected ; and now I would rather die than bring 
myself down to the level of those who talk of freeing 
the women of Utah.” Six resolutions were afterwards 
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unanimously adopted. The first earnestly protested, 
on the part of the ladies of Utah, against the passage 
of the Cullom Bill, and the last declared that they 
accepted polygamy, with all its trials, as a blessing 
bestowed upon them for their present and eternal 
salvation, and the salvation of future generations; and 
then went on to express their pride in it when com- 
pared with the state of society in the world, and their 
wish to uphold it by deed as well as word, and their 
determination to teach their children to cherish and 
obey its righteous principles ! 

A memorial to the Poor-law Board on the boarding 
out of pauper children has just been issued for sig- 
nature by ladies throughout England. Subjoined we 
give the text of this memorial. It will be seen that 
it prays for such alterations to be made in the exist- 
ing law as will permit of children being sent to board 
out of their own unions, the importance of such per- 
mission being obvious in reference to children belong- 
ing to large towns for whom a country life is desirable. 
It further proposes that ladies be invested with legal 
power (and corresponding responsibility) to take such 
children under their charge, at the request of guar- 
dians of the poor, and subject to official inspection. 
Due provision is made to prevent the children be- 
coming a burden upon any parish to which they may 
be sent. The memorial is as follows :— 


We, the undersigned ladies, respectfully pray your Hononr- 
able Board: 1. That the system of educating orphan and 
deserted pauper children, and more especially girls in larga 
schools—massing several hundreds together wnder the same 
roof—be, as far as possible, discontinued, as its results have 
been unsatisfactory, and much money has been thereby 
wasted. 2. That the ladies who are desirous to help in the 
better education of such pauper children be legally empowered 
to doso. 38. That for this purpose a law be passed to allow 
ladies to co-operate with the Poor-law authorities in the charge 
of pauper children, and to be made responsible for them in the . 
same way as a guardian or trustee is for his ward. 4. We 
also would respectfully propose : (a) That children entrusted 
by Poor-law guardians to ladies residing in a different Poor- 
law union or district, should not thereby cease to belong to 
their own union, but retain a claim upon it in case of becoming 
incapable of self-support, so that they should not become a 
burden upon the district to which they have been sent. (b) 
That the ladies should bind themselves to the board of 

-guardians who hand over children to them to superintend the 
children’s education, training, and clothing, to send them to 
public worship and school, to select suitable foster parents for 
them, with whom they may board and lodge, and to see care- 

“tally to their mental and bodily welfare, to report to the guar- 
dians of the union half-yearly, and to submit the children to 
any official inspection which the guardians may think desirable. 
(c) That boards of guardians should pay such sums as may 
be agreed upon for the maintenance and education of each 
child, and in case of a child’s death should defray funeral ex- 
penses, and should receive again any child whom the ladies 
may, upon sufficient grounds, apply to them to take back. 
The following ladies have interested themselves in the 
movement: Mrs. David Archer, Kingsdown House, 
Swindon ; Miss Louisa Boncherett, Willingham Hall, 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire; Miss Fratices Power 
Cobbe, 26, Hertford-square, Kensington, Tondon 3 Miss 
Frances Cropper, Ellergreen, Kendal; Mrs. Forster, 
80, Eccleston-square, London; Mrs. Septimus Hansard, 
Rectory, Bethnal-green; Miss Florence Hill, Heath 
House, Stapleton, Bristol; Miss Joanna Hill, 3, 
Hagley-grove, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Miss J. M. 
Lee, 5, Arne-place, Warwick; Mrs. Sewell, Old Catton, 
Norwich, Norfolk ; Miss Anette Preussér, Winder- 
mere. Blank forms, with full particulats, may be 
obtained from Miss Preusser, Windermere. An ex- 
planation will also be forwarded with the memorial, 
which informs the lady signing that in so doing she 
is not in the least bound to take charge of a pauper 
child; she simply shows her wish and intention to assist 
in the movement, and her readiness to promote the 
proposed plan, which can be at once carried out if this 
memorial is accepted and the Bill passes in favour of 
it. It suggests that ladies in each village or parish 
might constitute themselves into a “society” or “com- 
mittee,” with a lady president and a lady vice-presi- 
dent. The lady president would be responsible (to the 
guardians who hand over children) for the children’s 
welfare ; she would receive the money from the guar- 
dians to pay the foster parents of each child ; she 
would transmit the periodical reports to the guardians. 
In case of the lady president’s death or inability to 
continue to be president, the lady vice-president would 
take her place at once, and a new vice-president would 
be elected from the members. The members would 
assist personally in the superintendence of the children 
by visiting them and their foster parents regularly 
and by helping to keep them in clothes. 

The brief obituary notice of the Dowager Lady 
Lyttelton which appears in another column will con- 
vey to the reader but a faint and inadequate idea of 
the life that has come to a close and of the work it 
accomplished. To those whose privilege it was to be 
Within its influence, and to feel to what an extent it 
operated for good, no other record is necessary than 
that which lives in their own memories. To those 
who had not this advantage, it is not easy to see how 
even an approximate estimate of such a life can be 
formed. It had few of the features which of them- 
selves command attention and whose import is 
universally recognised. Possibly this defect is 
common to many of the best and noblest lives. 
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They do their work in silence; its influence is 
rather felt than seen. It is to Lady Lyttelton’s 
honour that she was not only one of the Queen’s most 
valued friends, but that Her Majesty selected her to 
act as governess to her daughters. We need not 
point out that the duties of such an office far exceed 
those which are ordinarily comprekended in the term 
“ governess.” They represent rather the position of 
one who stands in loco parentis, and it would be diffi- 
cult to overrate the tact, the common sense, the intel- 
lectual power, and the qualities of disposition requisite 
to fulfil the requirements of such an office effectively. 
To say nothing of the pre-eminent station of Lady 
Lyttelton’s pupils, she had the responsibility of super- 
vising those who were selected to instruct them in this 
or that branch of knowledge, and, above all things, 
she had the duty of acting towards her pupils as a 
court of moral or intellectual appeal whenever they 
felt burthened with a difficulty or a grief. In the case 
of any well-bred English family such a position is one 
of great trust ; and it must be infinitely more so when 
its dutics have to be discharged to the family of the 
Sovereign. That Lady Lyttelton justified the Queen's 
choice, when Her Majesty selected her to be governess 
to the princesses, there can be nojbetter proof than 
the lives of those who came under her ladyship’s 
control in their childhood, and who, now that most of 
them are themselves mothers of children, lament over 
her death as a loss which not even the high estate of 
royalty can repair. 


SMuste and the Drama. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tur production of Jl Flauto Magico at the Royal 
Italian Opera on Saturday night, with so many and such 
important changes from the cast of the last few seasons, 
arising from the numerous secessions from the troupe, 
rendered the representation one of peculiar interest, as it 
was naturally felt that there might be a failure in obtain- 
ing that success which had hitherto been achieved. On 
the whole, however, the result proved that there was 
little, if any cause for regret; and it may be safely as- 
sumed that in the important character of the Queen of 
Night Mdlle. Mathilde Sessi clearly demonstrated that, 
notwithstanding the florid music assigned to the character 
by Mozart, she is quite equal to the occasion, for her 
general singing was all that could be desired ; while in 
the celebrated aria, ‘‘ Gliangui d’inferno,” the exceptional 
range of her voice was unmistakably manifested, 
the concluding portion, which overtaxes the ability 
of many artists, being warbled with such ease and 
precision, and in so pleasing a manner, that she received a 
unanimous encore. The principal success by Signor 
Cotogni in the second act was gained in the ever-welcome 
*¢ Colombo, o Tortorella,” the first verse of which he sang 
twice, utterly disregarding the two others which are to be 
found in the libretto ; and towards tke conclusion of the 
performance the amatory duet with Papagena (Mdlle. 
Olma) was rendered with much drollery and archness by 
both. This lady made her first appearance in England in 
this character, and sustained it so well as to give promise 
of future success. Mdlle. Titiens, as Pamina—almost 
the sole representative of the principal characters during 
the past season or two—was, as ever, unapproachable, and 
sang with that faultless intonation and power of utterance 
which marks the great German prima donna. Repeated 
bursts of applause testified to the delight of the audience. 
It was indeed one of the most successful nights, if not the 
most successful night, this season. We may remark here, 
in passing, that Mdlle. Sessi also won a decided triumph 
on the Thursday night, as Maria in La Figla del 
Reggimento, and thus fully justified the praise we awarded 
to her in our biographical sketch last week. 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY-LANE. 

The director of the Drury-lane opera, Mr. George 
Wood, like most of the London managers, anticipated 
Easter, and assisted, in accordance with the curious 
custom of the age, to make the Saturday in Holy Week 
a day of rejoicing. There was really something to rejoice 
for on Saturday evening, when, by way of introductory 
performance, in a freshly and very brilliantly decorated 
theatre, one of the finest representations ever witnessed 
was given of the finest opera Verdi ever wrote. Since 
the theatrical season was concluded, some thirteen days 
previously, the interior of the theatre has undergone a 
wondrous change. Fresh decorations and new furniture, 
the expenditure of much money and the exercise of 
great taste, have transformed a dingy building into a 
place that it is a real pleasure to enter. The general 
decorations of the house are in white and gold, and 
there are entirely new amber satin curtains to every tier 
of boxes, the boxes themselves and the inner corridors 
are lined with a blue watered silk drapery, and this 
combination of colours is heightened by the contrast 
afforded by the crimson hue of the carpeting and the 
covering of the stalls. ~The opera selected for the opening 
performance was Verdi’s Rigoletto, previous to which the 
whole of the chorus appeared and sang ‘‘God save the 
Queen,” accompanied by the band and conducted by 
Signor Arditi, who was heartily and almost affectionately 
welcomed as he took his seat. The characters in the 
opera were thus allotted: H Duca, Signor Mongini ; 
Monteroni, Signor Raguer; Sparafucile, Signor Foli ; 
Rigoletto, Mr. Santley ; Gilda, Mdlle. Ima di Murska ; 

iovanna, Mdlle. Corsi; and Maddelena, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini. Both Mdlle. Murska and Mdme. Tre- 
belli Bettini were in excellent voice, and perhaps the 
former talented lady never looked more fascinating or in- 
terpreted her réle with greater brilliancy. The opera 
Season at Drury-lane, if carried on in the same spirit with 
Which it has been commenced, cannot fail, we think, to 
© Successful and profitable, 


THE EASTER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The Easter holidays have been marked this year not 
only by a general revision or strengthening of the pro- 
grammes of the principal established metropolitan places 
of amusement, but also by the addition of two new 
theatres to the already very liberal number in London— 
the Vaudeville and the New Chelsea—thus bringing us 
very near in the quantity if not the quality of our 
amusements to the gayest of European cities—Paris. 
Then this year the two opera-houses added to the 
attractions, though they certainly did not appear in 
any way to diminish the attendance at all the more 
usual resorts of pleasure-seekers. Of the Crystal Palace, 
with its grand spectacular extravaganza founded upon 
the evergreen story of ‘‘ Cinderella ;” the Polytechnic, 
that paradise of young people, especially when supported 
by Mr. George Buckland, who this year gives a new 
musical entertainment entitled ‘‘The Heart of Stone ;” 
and of Madame Tussaud’s and the Zoological Gardens, 
both equally in favour with ‘‘country cousins” and their 
town friends, it is unnecessary for us to say more than 
that they were all crowded as usual by admiring throngs ; 
but of the principal legitimate theatres we must speak 
a little more in detail. 


VAUDEVILLE.—This, the latest-born of London theatres, 
was opened on Saturday night, and was literally packed 
long before the commencement of the performance. The 
aspect of the house itself is gay and pleasant, but not 
gaudily attractive. The decorations, in what may be 
called 19th century Pompeian, are thoroughly fresh and 
effective. The lines of the building are, as in the case of 
most theatres by Mr. Phipps, graceful and pleasant to 
contemplate, and some of the decorations—those espe- 
cially on the front portion of the ceiling—are exceedingly 
bold and artistic. There are six rows of arm-chairs in 
stalls, a commodious pit, three rows of arm-chairs in 
balcony, four rows of seats in dress circle, two more 
private boxes behind these, two rows of upper-circle, 
anda spacious gallery. In comparison with the smaller 
houses of the metropolis, the Vaudeville has a 
larger seating area than the Strand, the Prince of 
Wales, the Royalty, or the Charing-cross Theatres. 
The programme on Saturday was so long that, although 
one piece was entirely omitted, it could scarcely be got 
through. Yor Love or Money, by Mr. Andrew Halliday, 
is a domestic piece intended to illustrate the social moral 
that contentment with little is the secret of human happi- 
ness, and in that conception it approaches a little, per- 
haps, the kind of comedy with which Mr. Robertson’s 
name is associated. Then there was a burlesque by Mr. 
Conway Edwards, Don Carlos ; or, the Infante in Arms, 
which, though of no very great literary merit, was tho- 
roughly well played, and as weli received. At the close of 
the comedy, Mr. Montague read a bright little address, 
written by Shirley Brooks, who, we are happy to find, is 
so far convalescent that he is enabled to resume the use of 
his versatile pen. 


Giose.—Miss Fanny Josephs caters for the holiday 
folks at this pretty house with spirit. First, we have Mr. 
H. T. Craven in his pretty and interesting little Strand 
comedy of Milky White, in which the author himself sus- 
tains the leading character, with that dry, quaint, unctuous 
humour which is the distinctive peculiarity alike of his 
dramatic compositions and his stage representations. 
Then comes the chief item of the bill of fare, a new bur- 
lesque from the prolific pen of Mr. Byron, a popular 
French melodrama being made the medium of his plea- 
santry, under the title of Robert Macaire ; or, the Roadside 
Inn turned inside out. Tn this piece, Miss Josephs as 
Robert Macaire, and Mr. John Clarke as Jacques Strop, 


are alone worth a visit to see ; their drollery is irresistible ; | 


while Miss Amy Sheridan, who appears for the first time 
at this house, is received with thefavouralwaysaccordedto 
her. The Globe should have a run of success this Easter- 
tide. 


Otymric THEATRE.—At this ably-managed house the 
change in the programme was made also on Saturday 
night, when an English version of MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy’s Frou-frow was produced in a manner that, [re- 
garded from a sumptuous point of view, was all that the 
most fastidiously exacting couldrequire ; thestage pictures, 
both landscapes and interiors, being well executed, the 
accessories and decorations suitable and elegant, and the 
dresses very handsome. The design of the piece would 
seem to be to illustrate the folly and sinfulness of sacri- 
ficing home duties to the alluring frivolities of fashion. 
Its title is the pet name of a pretty girl, and her sad story 
may be told in very few words. Bright, volatile, and 
vivacious, she devotes herself to dress and pleasure with 
such reckless zest that even after her marriage with a man 
of sedate and philosophic temperament, her ‘‘ great re- 
verse in all,” she has not time to bestow a thought either 
upon him or her child. Leaving both to the charge of an 
elder sister, the most generous and devoted of women, 
she gives herself up, heart and soul, to balls, concerts, 
operas, and private theatricals. While engaged in this 
headlong pursuit of enjoyment she renews acquaintance 
with a former suitor, with whom, in a moment of mad- 
ness, she consents to elope—a step to which she is driven 
by an impulse of frantic jealousy on observing the influ- 
ence and position acquired in her own household by her 
kinswoman through the zealous discharge of those 
domestic duties which she had herself surrendered. She 
subsequently returns to her home in die in anguish and 
remorse. Some of the scenes are such as the frequenters 
of the French stage are made only too familiar with, but, 
hitherto, they have not been considered the most suitable 
for presentation to an English public. The Olympic 
version, which is from the pen of Mr. Sutherland Edwards, 
has been produced under the special direction of Mrs. 
W. H. Liston, to whose good judgment and refined taste 
the mise en scéne bears, as might have been expected, con- 
clusive evidence. 


At the Gazgry, too, the new programme was presented 
on Saturday, when Mr. Charles Lamb Kenney’s adapta- 
tion of Offenbach’s opera-bouffe, La Princesse de Trébi- 
conde, was produced with a success that would have been 
very considerably enhanced had the pruning-knife been 
brought more freely into use. There is a great deal of 


pretty music in the piece, while the plot, invented b 
MM. Nenetter and Trefen, opens in the liveliest ae 
ner, and is tolerably well sustained. The scenery and 
dresses are charming. 

Sr. JaMES’s.—At this fashionable resort the holidays 
were anticipated by the production on Thursday last 
week of an English version of Frou-frou by Mr. B. 
Webster, jun., under the title of Frou-frow: or, Fashion 
and Passion. In this adaptation the author follows the 
course and text of the original story, the scope of which 
we have already explained, in all ‘important respects 
making little, if any, attempt to eliminate equivocal in- 
cidents, or to tone the sentiments and situations down 
to the standard of propriety once prevalent among the 
playgoing public of London. The characters are well 
distributed, and the scenery and dresses what one might 
expect from Mrs. Wood’s previous liberality in those 
respects. 


The Lyceum reserved its strength for Monday night, 
when the long-promised opera-boufie, Le Petit Faust, was 
produced, and won a most unusual success. All the 
incidents in the original opera have been burlesqued in 
the most humorous manner, and even M. Gounod’s music 
has been parodied most comically. The play, burlesque, 
opera-bouffe, or by whatever title it may be called, is 
divided into three acts ; at the end of each M. Hervé, who 
has so skilfully managed the music, was called for, while 
at the conclusion he had to acknowledge the repeated 
plaudits of the audience hand in hand with Mr. Farnie, 
the adapter of the libretto to the English stage. 

The Hoxtzorn reopened on Monday night under new 
management, with a new drama from the pen of Mr. 
George Roberts, of which, whatever else may be said, it 
may safely be affirmed that itis neither adapted, nor trans- 
lated, nor even built upon any extraneous foundation, 
but entirely original. Behind the Curtain, as the name 
suggests, is in some of its leading features a picture of 
theatrical life. The plot is based upon the antagonism of 
rivalry between two women in widely different walks of 
life—the one in the position of a wealthy widow, the 
other in that of a tising young actress, the daughter of a 
professional clown. Its complexities are numerous, and 
the means by which the incidents are linked together are 
ingenious, while the leading characters are carefully drawn 
and cleverly contrasted. The drama is lengthy, but did not 
in any way seem to drag, and its interest was enhanced 
by the effective scenery that its action permits. 


At the CHARING-cCROSS an original comedy in three 
acts by a lady, Miss Emma Schiff, was produced on 
Easter Monday, and received a decided verdict of ap- 
proval from a large audience. It bears the title of The 
Twin Sisters, and though termed a comedy, it presents a 
good deal of scenic effect, a little farce, and not a little 
of broad burlesque. Of plot there is little or none, 
beyond the assumption by the heroine, in addition to her 
own proper Christian name of Hilda, of the character of 
her own twin sister Lilian, in order to punish, bewilder, 
and finally reward a rather wayward young gentleman 
returned from his travels, who would not listen to Mrs. 
Grantley, his mamma, and accept the ready hand of the 
fair Hilda. This comedy, which was applauded througb- 
out, and won for its author a call before the curtain, was 
preceded by a comedietta, or rather farce, entitled 
Captain Smith. 

This is a very tolerable list of novelties, and when we 
remember that most of them are rather above the average 
of merit, it must be acknowledged that holidaymakers 
can scarcely complain of the dulness of the season. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Tur Princess Dora d’Istria is preparing a new work on the 
popular songs of Hungary. 

The journals announce the death of Madame Ravina, wife 
of the pianist, from having inadvertently taken a too strong 
dose of chloroform. 

The Scandinavian residents in Paris have determined to 
give a dinner of honour to their fellow-countrywoman, Mdlle. 
Nilsson, and the Diva is said to have accepted the invitation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howitt are about to leave England for a year 
in Switzerland and Italy. Mr. Howitt is engaged on a volume 
of Quaker history and biography. 

Mame. Ristori is in Paris, and has settled in her old 
quarters on the Boulevard Malesherbes. She read recently 
for the benefit of a charitable institution. 

Malle. Castellan and Mdlle. Thibault, female violinists, gave 
concerts last week in Paris ; alsoa third lady violinist, Mdlle. 
Tayau, who is coming to London. 

Miss Bateman arrived in Liverpool last week from New 
York, She is now in Paris, where she will remain to recruit 
herself previous to commencing her provincial tour in England. 

Lydia Thompson has published a pamphlet describing her 
argument with the Chicago editor, entitled ‘‘ The Literature 
of the Lash.” 

The professional students of the London Academy of Music 
have just given a concert at St. George’s Hall that, despite the 
undue length of the programme, was unusually interesting. 

In execution of an order from Her Majesty’s Government, 
Mr. R. Jackson, the well-known sculptor, has just completed, 
for erection in Westminster Abbey, a full-length statue of 
Lord Palmerston, : 

The Empress of Austria and the ex-King and Queen of 
Naples recently paid a visit to the studio of ourfyoung fellow- 
countryman, Mr. Warrington Wood, at Rome, to inspect his 
colosal statue of St. Michael, which is nearly finished. 

A publishing house in Paris will shortly issue a new volume 
by Madame de Stael. The manuscript was recently found at 
Geneva, and is said to have been suppressed by the authoress 
at the request of her father. 

Mrs. Burnand, the wife of Mr. F. C. Burnand, has expired 
at Hale Lodge, near Edgware. This lady was only twenty- 
eight years of age, and leaves eight young children, the eldest 
of which is not yet nine years old. 

We learn that the Earl of Albemarle is engaged upon @ 
volume of memoirs and reminiscences, that will throw ne 
pleasant light upon a dismal period of English history" 
close of the Regency and the beginning of George the nue 
reign. Readers conversant with the history of that TAS de 
remember that Lord Albemarle’s grandmother, Cha ne tte. 
Clifford, held the office of governess to the Princess 

(Continued on p. 246.) 
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turned over in a Marie Stuart point in front, have soft 
crowns and tiny capes, and are made of Valenciennes 
lace with medallions of needlework, and a face trimming 
of quilled lace studded with knots of ribbon and small 
flowers. Lace turbans with white ribbon rosettes on the 
ears are shown for boy babies. 


VARIETIES. 

La Réussite, a new parasol for carriage and promenade, 
is reversible and somewhat in the Japanese style. The 
frame is straight, with merely a small tentlike point in the 
centre. This shape secures greater shade without obscur- 
ing the view of the wearer, and is more durable than the 
canopied parasols, as there is less strain on the silk. They 
are made of pongee, and of silk with coloured linings, the 
edges scalloped and bound to match the lining, or else 
fringed. d 

Moorish designs are seen in new French jewellery. Jet 
sets, a brooch and long eardrops, made of small pieces 
cut to show innumerable facets, form arabesques and 
crescents with many swinging pendants. 

Jet and gilt together are largely employed. Hexagonal 
pieces of jet, arrows, and balls are set in massive gilt, 
chased after barbaric designs. A set of jet-headed hair- 
pins, consisting of seven jet balls of graduated sizes, is 
worn on the coronet of hair that surmounts chatelaine 
braids. Daisy hair-pins, large jet daisies with a ball in the 
centre, are very handsome. 

The newest thing in coloured fancy jewellery is smoked 
Roman pearl in shaded violet, green, or crimson balls. 


PARIS MODES. 

By Madame Raymonp. 
HE materials that will be worn by preference this 
summer are in general somewhat dull, and close in 
texture. Such are the Japanese laines, a kind of foulard 
of silk and wool mixed, which are destined to compose 
a large part of the suits to be worn either at the seaside 
or in town. This stuff is one of the best, most convenient, 
least expensive, and prettiest that can be adopted for 
ladies’ toilettes ; it is made in all colours, like cashmere 
and crépe de Chine. Some of these dresses are made, for 
very elegant ladies, of two shades, such as green and 
white, écru and blue, &c. ; in combinations of this kind 
the colour considered as accessory (white in the first case 
and blue in the second) appears in smaller proportions in 
all the trimmings of the dress. Suppose, for instance, 
the green dress to be trimmed with pleated flounces; under 
the edge of each flounce is set a similar white flounce, but 
much narrower ; the bows themselves are made of green 
ribbon mixed with white; that is, near the green loops 
are placed smaller white loops, and near the green ends 
smaller white ends. The bonnet is in an inverse propor- 
tion ; the principal colour of the dress being the accessory 
colour of the bonnet, and the principal colour of the 

bonnet the accessory colour of the dress. 

Elegant toilettes, designed for the casinos in the water- 
ing-places, will be of two colours, oftenest of grey silk 
gauze over a blue, green, orange, or mauve under-dress ; 
the corsage of the under-dress will be low, and that of the 
over-dress plain and high. The sleeves are close, and 
puffed the whole length either straight or crosswise, the 
puffs being separated by a fold of the same silk and colour 
as the under-dress. 

The costume will be simplified in a certain sense ; 
instead of wearing in the sultry dog-days a skirt, tunic, 
high waist, and wrapping, only the skirt will be worn, 
which may be trimmed, if desired, to simulate a tunic, 
and the high waist, with which will be worn a belt with a 
basque of greater or less depth, and the wrapping will be 
dispensed with altogether. Adjusted casaques of black 
silk may be worn without a waist underneath, or loose, or 
half-loose paletots, straight or gathered in slightly behind 
at the waist. So that, as far as close-fitting suits are con- 
cerned, they will be composed only of the dress, waist, 
and belted basque. The full paletots are always slashed 
in the back and under the arms; they will be worn during 
the hot weather with a high nansook waist with needle- 
work collar and cuffs. 

Black bonnets are still in an immense majority, and 
people have grown so much accustomed to them that they 
will continue to be worn in summer; black straws, 
formerly considered as only adopted for negligé costumes, 
will be trimmed with feathers and worn with full dress. 

What at Paris is styled the fatigue costume—thbat is, to 
be worn on the cloudy and damp. summer days, and for 
travelling on the cars and steamboats—are made of plain 
cashmere. Paon-green, fawn, grey, and écru are the fa- 
vourite tints for this kind of dress ; it is usually composed 
of a round skirt, trimmed with a flounce of the same ma- 
terial, from fourteen to sixteen inches wide, pleated a la 
Grecque; a tunic draped on each side and trimmed with 
a similar narrower flounce ; and a high plain waist, With 
a basque plain in front and gathered inte back, and 
longer behind than in front, forming,-in fact, a sort of 
small tunic continuing #he waist, and trimmed with a 
flounce narrower pan the others. 

Among the dresses designed for an elegant young bride, 
I will citea dress of vert d’eau faye, with low corsage and 
short-'sleeves; this dress is trimmed with a pleated 
flaxince of white muslin, twenty inches wide, and edged 


_/ with Valenciennes lace ; the same lace, but narrower, is 


set on the heading of the flounce. Over this is a large 
habit of white muslin, heart-shaped in front, opening over 
the under-dress, and trimmed with pleated flounces edged 
with Valenciennes lace; this habit is fastened to the 
under-dress at intervals by vert d’eau bows and pink 
ribbon. Green shoes, with pink bouffettes. Green para- 
Bo ained with pink. This toilette is intended for country 
pa : 

In the same trousseau is found a costume of tourterelle 
grey faye, trimmed with flounces cut in sharp-pointed 
teeth, under which ig set broad white guipure ; a dress of 
maroon silk, trimmed with white lace and orange folds ; 
and lastly, the indispensable toilette of lilac erépe de 
Chine, with a white silk petticoat, covered with bunches 
of lilacs. The tunic is trimmed with lilac silk fringe, 
under which is set a ia pa broad white lace, which comes 
some distance pe e TUN Close sleeves, with very 
long and full-slashed over-sleeves. High plain corsage. 
Belt with basque pleated behind, White parasol, lined 


with lilac silk. White lace bonnet, trimmed with a clus- 
ter of white and another of lilac lilacs. High-heeled boots 
of lilac silk. Lilac gloves, embroidered with white. Lilac 
gauze scarf, very long, which is passed round the neck 
and tied at the left side of the waist in a large bow with 
flowing ends. : 

Bonnets are even made of crépe de Chine ; we should 
say, however, that they are heavier, and consequently 
less beautiful, than bonnets of tulle or common crape. 
The best way in which crépe de Chine can be worn for a 
coiffure is a sort of double fanchon, mounted on a 
diadem bandeau of velvet or ribbon, with metal buckles 
or balls ; this coiffure is well adapted to elderly ladies for 
evening dress, and also to negligé toilettes for young 
married ladies. F 

It is proposed, we hear, to introduce into summer 
toilettes the decided colours that have prevailed during 


the winter ; for instance, a suit of white foulard, bordered | 


with pheasants’ plumes arranged in bands, is worn over a 
skirt of maroon silk trimmed with seven ruched flounces ; 
or a dress of white foulard is draped over a brown silk 
dress, with white corsage, open heart-shaped over a 
brown silk vest; and close sleeves of brown silk, 
with large and full over-sleeves of white foulard. The 
flounces and ruches of the brown dress are bound with 
white. 

There will also be a great number of dresses of black 
silk gauze worn over dresses of cherry, pink, blue, or 
green silk. Lastly, dresses of white muslin, richly 
trimmed with Valenciennes or guipure, will be much 
worn in the daytime; but for carriage dresses, of course, 
and not in the street. The same dresses will be also worn 
over mauve, neutral, or bright-coloured dresses of silk ; 
for instance, a white muslin dress, trimmed with bows of 
brown ribbon, is designed to be worn over a brown silk 
dress. Sometimes the under-dress is grey, or even black ; 
for all kinds of caprices are found in the toilettes of the 
times. 

Marie Antoinette fichus, made of white muslin, are 
worn not only over muslin dresses, but also with silk 
dresses, plain or figured, dark or light, no matter which. 
A few attempts at men’s coats, adapted to the needs of 
the feminine toilette, will also be seen ; but they are not 
destined to obtain a lasting success. All that is seen, in- 
deed, is not worn at Paris; there is a lasting Paris 
fashion, which maintains its sway, and an exotic fashion, 
composed of constantly repeated attempts at extrava- 
gances, and which are generally suggested by foreigners 
to the ladies of Paris ; the latter adopt or reject them. 
But they certainly will not adopt coats. 


It is but seldom that a quartett of clerical vocalists takes 
part in a public concert ; but such was the case a few weeks 
back at the village of Northfleet, when, according to the 
Choir, four clergymen, including the vicar of the parish, sang 
right well in aid of the school building fund. 

Mr. G. Linnzeus Banks, the author of many familiar songs, 
gave, on Thursday evening last week, a select literary and 
musical evening at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street. Mr. 
George Cruikshank occupied the chair, and several popular 
artistes, with about an equal number of amateurs, rendered 
their services. 

The once famous violinist M. de Beriot, better known to the 
general public as the husband of the celebrated Mdme. 
Malibran, has recently died at Louvain in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He had lived for some years at Paris ina 
sad state, being blind and paralysed; and he had but lately 
returned to his native town, where he was attacked with his 
fatal illness. The school to which de Beriot belonged as a 
violinist is almost entirely superseded. 

Those who studied the collection of lace exhibited at Leeds 
by Mrs. Hailstone (of Horton Hall, Bradford) will be glad to 
learn that she is publishing by private subscription ‘‘ Designs 
for Lace Making,” a series of reproductions in photclitho- 
graphy, forty in number, of specimens of old lace, including 
many from scarce old pattern-books published in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, and original designs founded on practical 
knowledge of the craft. 

The Daily Telegraph announces the death, at Cimiés, near 
Nice, on Easter Sunday, of Mr. W.J. Prowse, a member of 
its editorial staff. Two years ago the health of Mr, Prowse 
showed grave signs of impairment, and he was ordered to pass 
his winter in the south. His last contribution to the Telegraph 
was an article which was published on the 28th December 
last, on the death of Tom Lockyer, the cricketer; and his 
latest literary production was a paper contributed to the 
ube number of Macmillan’s Magazine, upon ‘‘Smollet at 

ice. 

Forrucomine Concerts.—April 27. Oratorio Concert, 
‘* Elijah.” St. James’s Hall. 8.0—28. Mr. and Mrs, R. 
Blagrove’s Concert; St. George’s Hall. 8.30.—29. Mr. 
Henry Leshie’s Concert. St. James’s Hall. 8.0—May 7. Mr. 
Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Recital. Hanover-square- 
rooms. 3.0. Ballad Concert. St. James’s Hall. 3.0—9. 
Philharmonic Society. St. James’s Hall. 8.0—11. Oratorio 
Concert, ‘‘ Rebekah” and ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast.” St. James’s 
Hall. 8.0—14. Miss Amy Perry’s Concert. Hanover- 
square-rooms.—20. Mr. E. Silas’ Concert. Hanover-square- 
rooms. §.0—2l. Ballad Concert. St. James’s Hall. 3.0— 
93. Philharmonic Society. St. James’s Hall. 8.0—25. Ora- 
torio Concert, ‘‘ Choral Symphony ” and ‘‘Lobgesang.” St. 
James’s Hall. 8.0.—26. Mr. and Mrs. R. Blagrove’s Con- 
cert. St. George’s Hall. 8.30. Mdme. Pazzi’s Concert. St. 
George's Hall.—28. Mdme. Alice Marigold’s Concert. Han- 
over-square-rooms. 3.0. 


-RossuTTer’s Hark RESTORER is the only preparation which can 
be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its original 
colour, It assists nature in supplying the colouring properties 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. Price 
38s. 6d. per bottle. 

Tue New Vave Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tuurists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d, 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to giveit a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 


¢ PSH e ? ? <3 < 
filarringe Jestibitios im Siveden, 


(From a Gothenburg Correspondent.) 


ARRIAGE ceremonies, though interesting in all coun- 
tries, differ much in many of them; and having 
enjoyed the privilege of being present at the numerous 
parties that have been taking place here at Gothenburg 
during the past fortnight, on the occasion of the betrothal 
of a member of one of the families of the highest standing 
in this town, of which he is one of the representatives in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the eldest daughter of one 
of the principal merchants, who, though of English ex- 
traction, is now completely naturalised in Sweden, I think 
some account of the gay doings on the occasion may be 
interesting and acceptable. : 

In this, as the most of the northern countries, the pre- 
liminary ceremony of betrothal is considered a necessity, 
and is only less important than that of the marriage. As 
soon as the engagement is formed between the young 
couple, what is called the ‘‘ first visit” to the relatives 
and friends of each is made, after which all the connec- 
tions are invited to be present at the ‘‘ betrothal,” which 
is performed at the house of the father of the bride. In 
this case, the relatives of both sides being numerous, up- 
wards of fifty witnessed the ceremony, and afterwards sat 
down to a splendid dinner, the table being decorated in 
the most elaborate manner with ornaments and flowers of 


the rarest plants. On the napkin of each lady 
there was an exquisite bouquet of camellias and 
other exotics, bound with a rosette of white 


ribbon, with the names of the bridegroom and bride, and 
the date, embroidered in gold letters, while for each gen- 
tleman there was a small bouquet for his button-hole, 
with a similar rosette. During the dinner, which oc- 
cupied two and a half hours, an excellent band in the 
ante-room played national, favourite, and popular airs, 
and after every toast, more especially the ‘great toast of 
the evening, there was a grand flourish of trumpets. 
When the dinner and toasts were over an adjournment to 
the drawing-room took place, and shortly afterwards, to 
the surprise of all, the lights were extinguished, and then 
followed a grand display of fireworks on the lawn and 
adjacent grounds, which were succeeded by a ball, when 
yeung and old joined in the dance, all going off ‘‘ag 
merry as a marriage bell.” 

On the next day there was a similar party at the house 
of the parent of the bridegroom, but of what occurred 
there, or on two following days at the parties given by 
other relatives, it is unnecessary to say anything, as it 
would only be a repetition of what has already been told ; 
but the ball given by the uncle of the bride at his splendid 
mansion cannot be thus passed over, as nothing of the 
kind could be finer or in better taste and style. The 
rooms were decorated with transparencies and flowers of 
all kinds, with the most exquisite camellias in the greatest 
profusion, while the elegance and splendour of the toilettes 
of the ladies could not be surpassed. After dancing for 
some time, supper was announced, and on every dish, in 
some way or other, were introduced the initials of the 
bridegroom and bride. Among the dishes were roasted 
woodcocks on trees, with silver doves atthe top, with the all- 
prevailing initials, and sugar temples, with swans around 
with gold rings in their beaks. The toasts were here also 
followed by a flourish of trumpets, and nothing was want- 
ing to give effect to the scene. After supper dancing was 
resumed with a cotillon, at which the usual orders were 
distributed, in the form of bouquets, on touching a spring 
in which a neatly-dressed figure started out, holding the 
initials, cards with mottoes being likewise dispensed, and 
the lady and gentleman who held corresponding cards were 
the partners for the dance; all, besides, getting satin 
rosettes of different colours, with the usual letters em- 
broidered in gold. Dancing was kept up until nearly 
three in the morning, and that, for Sweden, is considered 
a very late hour, though elsewhere it might, perhaps, be 
said to be early. 

No time was announced as being yet fixed for the 
marriage ; but, whenever it may take place, it can scarcely 
be the occasion for more sumptuous entertainments than 
those by which the betrothal has been celebrated. 


At the recent annual commencement of the New York 
Medical College for Women, the following graduates received 
diplomas, and are now legally empowered to practice on un- 
healthy people: Mrs. M. R. Gilbert, Connecticut ; Mrs. 
Elmyra Y. Howard, Ohio ; Miss Susan M. Smith, a coloured 
lady, of Brooklyn ; Miss Mary Everett, New York ; and Miss 
Sarah D. Elbart, New Jersey. Addresses were made by Rey. 
Frank Russell, Mrs. Dr. Lozier, and the valedictory by the 
young lady of colour, Miss Smith, who is the first woman of 
her race to receive a medical diploma in the United States, 

A Srrance Story.—Le Gaulois relates that some workmen 
engaged in demolishing an old house in the Quartier Saint 
Victor, in Paris, came upon a nest of adders containing some 
hundreds of these reptiles, at the bottom of an exhausted 
well. In the midst of this snake nest was found a skeleton, 
which had probably fallen into the well years ago, and the 
flesh of which had been devoured by the adders. Strange to 
say, in the hand of the skeleton was a pocket-book of red 
morocco leather, in which, when opened, there were found 
forty bank-notes for 1,000f. each, a woman’s likeness, and a 
letter which had becn almost entirely eaten by the reptiles, 
the only fragment remaining decipherable bearing the words, 
‘Do not make known the plo%.” A judical inquiry has been 
commenced. 


“After thoroughly testing it, 1 believe your Vegetable Pain Killer 
to be the best medicine for diarrhcea I have ever known. It speedily 
relieves the patient of all unpleasant symptoms without any shock 
or causing constipation. I consider it a most valuable family medi- 
cine, and would not willingly be without it.—E. T. BARRETT, 
Surrey Chambers, Strand, July 10, 1869.—To P. D. & Son.” 

Hoitporn VALLEY Vr1apuct being now opened, attention is 
directed to the increased facilities of approach to the Establishment 
of Z. Stmpson and Co., Nos. 65 and 66, late 48, 49, 50 and 53, 
Farringdon-street, City—within three minutes of the Farringdon- 
street and Ludgate stations. Z. Simpson and Co, invite particular 
attention to their large and well-assorted stock of Silks, Dresses, 
Mantles, Family Drapery and Fancy Goods, purchased in the most 
favourable British and Foreign Markets, and marked at the lowest 


possible prices. 
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Tue QurEN and Princess Beatrice drove out at Windsor, 
on Tuesday afternoon, last week, attended by the Hon. 
Caroline Cavendish. Their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian and M. and Madame Van de Weyer dined 
with the Queen in the evening. 

Prince and Princess Christian visited Her Majesty on the 


Wednesday morning and remained to luncheon, The Queen, 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left the Castle in the 
afternoon at half-past three o’clock for Osborne. The suite 
in attendance consisted of the Countess of Caledon, the Hon. 
Flora Macdonald, Major-General Sir T. M. Biddulph, Colonel 
the Hon. D. fF. de Ros, Colonel H. Ponsonby, Mr. Duckworth, 
and Mr. Sahl, The Hon Eva Macdonald also left the Castle 
for Osborne. 

Her Majesty, who arrived at Osborne at seven o’clock on 
the previous evening, walked and drove in the grounds on 
Thursday morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Leopold. Princess Louise walked out, attended by 
the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 

Thursday being the aniversary of the birth of Princess 
Beatrice, the Poland-street hand-bell ringers performed in the 
morning, under the direction of Mr. Miller, on the terrace in 
front of the rooms occupied by her royal highness. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice drove out; and in the evening their Roya! Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and Priuce Albert Victor, 
Prince George, and Princess Louise of Wales, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Major Grey, arrived on a visit to Her 
Majesty. The Prince of Leiningen also arrived. 

On Good Friday, the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Princess Louise, and Prince Leopold attended Divine 
Service at Whippingham Church. The Rev. George Prothero, 
assisted by the Rev. R. Duckworth, officiated, and adminis- 
tered the Sacrament of the Holy Communion. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales and Princess Beatrice; and Her Majesty 
walked and drove on Saturday morning with the Princess of 
Wales. The Prince of Wales, Princess Louise, and Prince 
Leopold also went out, The Prince of Leiningen left Osborne. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales and Princess Louise. Colonel the Hon. D. 
de Ros was in attendance upon horseback. The Prince of 
Wales, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales, Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Divine 
- Service at Whippingham Church on Sunday morning. The 
Rev. G. Prothero, assisted by the Rev. J. Dalton, officiated. 
The Rev. G. Prothero preached the sermon. 

Colonel the Hon. Dudley and Lady Elizabeth de Ros, the 
Hon. Mrs. Stonor, and Lord Henry Gordon Lennox had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

On Monday morning the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales, walked and drove out. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Princess Louise, and 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Hon, Flora Macdonald, 
Colonel the Hon. Dudley de Ros, and Major Grey, visited 
Her Majesty’s ship Volage, Captain Francis Sullivan, C.B., 
in Cowes-roads; and their Royal Highnesses afterwards 
visited the Grille yacht, Captain Batleburn, of the North 
German Navy, in the roadstead. Prince Leopold walked in 
the grounds, attended by Mr. Duckworth. 

The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice ; 
and Her Majesty drove on Tuesday morning, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Prince Albert Victor, 
and Prince George of Wales. The Prince of Wales, attended 
by Major Grey, went to Portland in Her Majesty’s yacht Al- 
er RE his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, 


The Prince of Leiningen, arrived atfOsborne on Monday. 
Captain the Hon. J. Vesey and the Hon. Thomas de Grey 
also arrived, and had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Stoner and Major Grey, left Marlborough 
House on Thursday last week, ona visit to the Queen at 
Osborne. 


Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family will remain 
at Osborne until May 3, and then return to Windsor 
Castle. The Queen will arrive at Balmoral on May 20, and 
return to Windsor on June 17, according to present arrange- 
ments. Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
Christian will remain at Frogmore House during Her Majesty’s 
Stay at Osborne. 

A rumour is revived in London, with some slight show of 
authority, that a marriage will take place which will cause 
general surprise. It is reported that the Queen will bestow 
her hand on a prince of the House of Schleswig-Holstein. A 
hear relative of Prince Christian is now mentioned as the 
favoured suitor. 

The Queen’s Easter charities were distributed on the day 
preceding Good Friday, in Whitehall Chapel, to fifty-one aged 
Men and as many aged women, the number, agreeably to the 
annual custom, corresponding with the age of Her Majesty. 
The Bishop of Winchester, as the Lord High Almoner, 
officiated. 

It is expected that the accouchement of her Royal High- 
ness Princess Christian will take place in May. 

The Prince of Wales will lay the foundation-stone of the 
hew parish church of Kensington in the course of the ensuing 
Month. 

A telegram dated Galle, Wednesday last week, states that 
the Duke of Edinburgh has met in Ceylon, as elsewhere in 
the East, a most cordial reception from all classes. A ball 
ven in his honour was attended by 1,500 guests. 

Prince Artuur In CANApA.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur has won golden laurels for himself since he has been 
in Canada, and he takes every opportunity of appearing on all 
Public occasions. During the past week (the last week of 
eee) a fancy-dress entertainment was given by the Victoria 
‘ ating Rink on the ice at night, and this being the last en- 

ertainment of the kind for the season, the costumes were 
more choice than on any previous occasion, and the rink more 
numerously attended, owing to his royal highness having in- 


timated his intention of being present. At an early hour the 
Prince made his appearance on the ice,.attended by several 
gentlemen. It need hardly be said that he met with a most 
cordial welcome. He was dressed in the costume of a cavalier 
of the time of Charles II. On the following night his royal 
highness was at another entertainment of a very different 
character-——a series of ‘‘tableaux vivants,’”’ taken from the 
works of English authors and from English and generai 
history. The affair was got up in aid of the Protestants’ 
Infants’ Home, at the Mechanics’ Hall, which was literally 
crowded with a brilliant and fashionable audience. Here 
also his royal highness was loudly cheered, and the National 
Anthem was played when the Prince made his appearance in 
the hall. It is reported on good authority that Prince Arthur 
has determined to visit California before returning to England, 
and that he intends to start about the end of April or begin- 
ning of May, by way of the Pacific Railway. He will after- 
wards return to Montreal, and take his departure along with 
the Rifle Brigade for England, preferring to return home by 
the troop-ship rather than by any of the line steamers. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Sir Henry Hoare, Bart., M.P., and Lady Hoare left town 
for Ashby St. Legers, Northamptonshire, to pass the Easter 
recess, 

Sir John Ramsden, Bart., M.P., and Lady Gwendolin 
Ramsden arrived on Saturday evening at Byram for the 
Faster recess. 

The Duke and Duchess of Somerset left town last week to 
stay with Sir John and Lady Gwendolin Ramsden at Byram 
for the Easter holidays. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn left town for Eastwell- 
park, to pass the Easter recess. 

We have to announce the death of the Right Hon. John 
Henry Abbott, second Baron Tenterden of Hendon, county 
Middlesex, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, which 
occurred on Sunday week. 

Viscountess Clifden has returned to her residence at Wim- 
bledon, from passing a few weeks at Biarritz. 

Lord and Lady Buckhurst are passing the recess at Knole- 
park, near Sevenoaks. 

The English nobleman taken by the brigands in Greece is 
Lord Muncaster. The ladies are Lady Muncaster and her 
sister, Miss L’ Estrange. 

The Earl and Countess of Rosslyn have arrived at 32, 
Bruton-street, for the season. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster are expected 
to arrive in town from Mentone on the Ist of the ensuing 
month. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has left Stafford House, St. 
James’s, for Brighton, The Duke has also left town for the 
Isle of Wight. 

We have to record the death of the Hon. Mrs. Westby, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. William Waldegrave, second son 
of the third Earl Waldegrave (who was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Radstock for his distinguished naval services), which 
occured on Tuesday last week. She was born in November, 
1787, and married, in 1815, Mr. Nicholas Westby, of Thorne- 
hill, county Wicklow, who died in 1860. 

His Excellency the North German Ambassador and the 
Countess Bernstorff are staying with their family at St. 
Leonards-on-sea for the Easter recess. 

The Marquis of Bath is seriously ill at his residence in 
Berkley-square. 

The Earl of Derby is passing the Easter holidays at 
Knowsley. 

The Marchioness (Dowager) of Westminster and Lady 
Theodora Grosvenor intend to remain three weeks or a month 
in Paris. 

The Earl and Countess Russell and family are expected 
home next week from spending the winter in Italy. The 
noble Earl and Countess intend to stay a week in Paris on 
their way to England. 

The Hon. Lady Nugent will give two dancing parties early 
in May at her house in Curzon-street. 

The Duke and Duchess of Argyll have left their villa resi- 
dence at Campden-hill for Albury-park, Surrey, where they 
will remain during the Easter holidays, the guests of the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland. 

We have to announce the death on the 14th inst., at 
Weston Hall, Staffordshire, of the Hon. Gerald Orlando 
Manners Bridgeman, third son of the Earl and Countess of 
Bradford, in his twenty-third year. The hon. gentleman was 
an ensign in the Rifle Brigade. 

We have to record the death of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
James Stuart, third son of Robert Walter, eleventh Lord 
Blantyre, and Fanny Mary, second daughter of the Hon. John 
Rodney, and brother of Lord Blantyre, his Excellency the 
Hon. William Stuart, the Hon. Mrs. Rashleigh, Hon. Mrs. 
Ferrand, Hon. Lady Buchanan, and the Countess of Seafield. 
He was born July 28, 1827, and was for some years in the 
Rifle Brigade, and latterly for a few months in the 5th 
Lancers, but retired from the Army in 1868. 

The death is announced of the Dowager Lady Lyttelton, 
which took place at Hagley, Worcestershire, on the 13th inst. 
Her ladyship who was in her eighty-second year, was the 
eldest daughter of George John, second Earl Spencer, and 
Lady Lavinia Bingham, eldest daughter of Charles, first Karl 
of Lucan. She married William Henry, third Lord Lyttelton. 
4th March 1813, by whom she had issue the present Lord 
Lyttelton, the Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, Hon. and Rey. 
William Henry Lyttelton, and Hon. Caroline Lyttelton. The 
late Lady Lyttelton was selected by Her Majesty as governess 
of the Princess Royal, Prince of Wales, and other elder 
children of the Queen. j 

By a fall from his horse Colonel Akroyd, M.P. for Halifax, 
has sustained concussion of the brain. 

We have to record the death of Sir Robert Harvey Bateson, 
Bart., which occurred on Friday last week at his seat, Cast- 
ruse, county Donegal. He was the eldest son of the late Mr. 
Thomas Bateson, by his second marriage with Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Joseph Douglas, and was born in 1787. 
He married in 1819, Eliza, second daughter of Mr. Anthony 
Hammond, of Hutton, Yorkshire. In 1825 he assumed the 
additional name of Harvey, on succeeding his uncle, the late 
Sir Robert Harvey, Bart., of Langley-park, Bucks, who was 
created a baronet with a special remainder to the heirs male 
of his father. The late baronet dying without issue the 
baronetcy becomes extinct. 

APPROACHING FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—May 5— 
Wandering Minstrels at the Guards’ Institute. 10th—Draw.- 
ing-room to be held by Her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. 
11th—Opening of the New University of London in Burling- 
ton-gardens by the Queen. 14th—The Princess Louise will 
open the new hall of the Inner Temple. 28th—Celebration of 
Her Majesty’s birthday. June 24—Crand Caledonian fancy 
dress ball, at Willis’s-rooms. 

We have to record the death of Martha, Lady Stewart, wife 


of Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, G.C.B., which occurred on 
Easter Sunday, at Gnaton Hall, Devonshire. The deceased 
lady was the youngest daughter of the late Sir William 
Miller, Bart. (Lord Glenlee), of Barskimming and Glenlee, by 
his marriage with his cousin Grizel, daughter of Mr. George 
Chalmers, of Fifeshire. She married, in 1819, Admiral Sir 
Housten Stewart, G.C.B. 

The death of the Hon. St. Leger Richard Glyn is also re- 
corded. He was the second son of Lord Wolvertcn, and 
younger brother of the Hon. G. G. Glyn, M.P. He was seized 
with serious illness on Friday se’nnight, and died on Saturday 
at his seat near the New Forest, Hants. He was born in 
October, 1825, and married in June, 1855, Florence Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late James Wilmot Williams, of Her- 
ringstone, Dorset, by whom he leaves issue five youthful 
daughters. } ; 

On Saturday afternoon John Henniker-Major, Lord Hen. 
niker, died at his residence in Grafton-street, Berkeley-square, 
He was the only surviving son of John, third Lord Henniker, 
by Mary, daughter of the late Rev. William Chafy, canon of 
Canterbury, and was born Feb. 3, 1801. He succeeded his 
father in the lrish peerage of Baron Henniker of Stratford- 
upon-Slaney, county of Wicklow, July 22, 1832. The deceased 
nobleman married Jan. 5, 1837, Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late General Sir Edward Kerrison, sister of the Countess Stan- 
hope and Sir Edward Kerrison. 

On Tuesday morning, at an early hour, the Hon. Julian 
Henry Charles Fane, youngest son of John, eleventh Earl of 
Westmorland, and Lady Priscilla Anne Wellesley Pole, third 
daughter of William, third Earl of Mornington, died at his 
mother’s residence, in Portman-square, after a protracted ill- 
ness from consumption. 

Among the captives of the brigands in Greece is Mr. Edward 
H. C. Herbert, cousin of the Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury and Ladies Ashley 
are passing the Easter recess at Brighton. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn are entertaining a 
select party at Eastwell-park, near Ashford, during the recess. 

The Countess of Craven gave birth toa son on Tuesday 
evening, at 16, Charles-street. Her ladyship and the infant 
are doing well. 

Lady Herbert of Lea, accompanied by Lady Mary Herbert 
and her son, the Hon. William Reginald Herbert, have re- 
turned to Wilton House, near Salisbury, from Lisbon. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Empress Charlotte is in a most melancholy condition. 
She has now attained the last stage of a terrible disease which 
has made a wreck of her mental and physical faculties. 

The Emperor of Russia is not the only. member of the Im- 
perial family of St. Petersburg who is afflicted with disease. 
The Empress is a sufferer from intermittent fever of a bad 
type, which has told sadly upon her general condition. 

Tur Porr’s GoLpEN Roszt-—The golden rose, of which 
we spoke last week, and which the Pope is accustomed to 
sometimes send at Lent to a female sovereign who has most 
distinguished herself by religious zeal, is destined this year 
for the Empress of Austria. : 

A correspondent writes : Paris appears to possess a fascina- 
ting attraction for the ex-royal family and self-exiled Court of 
Spain. Queen Christina made France her home years ago, 
and lives between Paris and her villa near Havre all the year 
round. Queen Isabella and her family are permanently lodged 
in a magnificent hotel in the Champs Elysées quarter, and we 
have several grandees in Paris who declare they will never 
return to Madrid but with the Bourbons. But the most 
extraordinary fact is that the divorced consort of Queer 
Isabella remains here, and has taken up his residence in 
three-room apartment in the Rue des Ecuries-d’Artois. Dx 
Francisco d’Assise has always been known for his economic. 
habits, just as his royal wife is famous, on the other hand, for 
her extravagance (I mean financially). But why he should 
just now go into a very little Bohemian apartment in the city 
of Paris is inexplicable. Perhaps he remembers his country’s 
proverb—‘‘ A pobreza, non hay verguenza.” It is known that 
the Prince in the judicial separation he signed is allowed only 
150,000fr. per annum. Out of this he has to provide for the 
children of his late brother Henri; Isabella, we hear, exempt- 
ing him from all care about the royal young people, who drive 
out in the Bois de Boulogne, and are of course living with the 
mother, the offspring of holy matrimony. The procés which 
brought about the royal separation cost 80,000fr., which the 
Queen Mother (Christina) has offered to pay. 


: MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Saturday morning, the 9th inst., the marriage of Mr. 
Benyon with Mrs, Follett, widow of the late E. C. Follett, 
eldest son of Sir William Follett, was solemnised at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. A nunierous circle of friends and 
relatives assembled at the church. The bride was given 
away by Mr. Follett, and wore a dress of rich white satin, 
trimmed with ruches of tulle. The headdress a magnificent 
tiara of diamonds; necklace of the same, with diamond 
bracelets en suite. After the breakfast, provided by the 
bridegroom’s mother, the happy pair left for Dover, en route 
for Paris. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Miss Ellen 
Carpenter, daughter of Charles Carpenter, Esq., Brunswick- 
square, Brighton, and F. Hyett, Esq., only son of F. Hyett, 
Esq., of Painswick-park, Gloucestershire. 

The approaching marriage is announced of Viscount Perrot 
de Chazelles, an officer of the Lancers of the Guard in the 
French Army, with Miss Theresa Elizabeth Tufton, daughter 
a Sir Richard Tufton, Bart., of Hothfield Place, Ashfield, 

ent. 

The marriage of Lady Alexina Duff, third daughter of the 
Earl of Fife, with Mr. Aubrey Coventry, second son of the 
Hon. Henry Coventry, will take place at Duff House, Banff- 
shire, the first week in July. It will be strictly private, 
owing to the recent death of the Countess of Fife. We hear 
that the Earl of Fife and the fair financée have received the 
congratulations of the Queen and the Prince of Wales. Lady 
Alexina is in her nineteenth year. Her eldest sister, Lady 
Anne, was married to the Marquis Townshend in 1865, and 
her second sister, Lady Ida, to Mr. Adrian Hope in 1867. _ 

The marriage of Lady Harriet Gordon to Mr. Lindsay is 
fixed for May 7, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged and about to 
take place between the Hon. Frederick Hanbury-Tracy and 
Miss Winnington, daughter of Sir Thomas and Lady Win- 
nington. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. E £78 
The will of the Right Hon. Henry Unwin Addingtoy -osty’s 
Eaton-place, Belgrave-square, was proved in Bet: at tix; t0 
Court, on the 4th instant, by his relict, the sole fe Ee eand 
whom he has bequeathed the whole of his prope worn under 
personal, absolutely. ‘The personalty wa® : 


248 
35,0001. 
tator died on the 6th ult., aged eighty. ; 

The will of Mr. Henry Warner, of Loughborough, Leicester, 
was proved at Leicester, under 250,000/. personalty, by his 
brother, Mr. Edward Warner, the sole executor. The will is 
dated February 25, 1864, with two codicils, 1864-6 ; and the 
testator died December 18, 1869. He leaves to the Lough- 
borough Dispensary a legacy of 500/., free of duty. There are 
many bequests. To his sister, Hariet Hole, 1,000/., and a 
like legacy to each of her sons. The residue, real and per- 
sonal, he leaves to his brother, Mr. Edward Warner, whom he 
appoints residuary legatee. 

The will of Mr. John Roberts, of Mornington-road and 
Jermyn-street, London (formerly of Ruyton-of-the-Eleven- 
Towns, Shropshire), was proved in London on the 7th inst., 
by his executors, John Jones and Charles Jones. Sworn 
under 30,000/., the will is dated January 31, 1870, and testa- 
tor died February 9 following. The testator, among other 
legacies, bequeaths to his niece Adelaide Green, 6001. ; to his 
niece Mary Shaw, 1,000/. ; to his niece Anne Clegg, 3,5002. ; 
to his nephew John Jones, 3,500. ; and to his nephew Charles 
Jones, 4,000. He has bequeathed to his brother-in-law, 
William Jones, an annuity of 50/., and directed the residue of 
his estate to be divided equally between his said nephews and 
nieces. 

The wills of the undermentioned have been recently proved, 
viz.: Mr. C. Edward Martyn, Holbrook-park, under 90,0001. 
personalty ; Mr. Henry Bradley, Thorpe Hall, Yorkshire, 
50,000/. ; Mr. Oswald Milne, Woodville, Leamington, 80,0001. ; 
Mr. Charles Brook, Wakefield, 90,000/. ; Mr. Henry Alcock, 
Wakefield, 80,0007. ; and Mr. Richard Perrott, 60,000/. 


ONLY HER HAND! 


HENEVER I go to my window, 
And look out into the street— 
Look out across the pavement 
Crowded with hurrying feet— 
My eye travels up and over 
The house-fronts, dingy and dull, 
That break in upon my dreaming 
Of the Land of the Beautiful ! 


Till it reaches another window, 
Just across from my own, 
Where a quiet and lonely woman 
Sits all day, sewing alone ; 
And yet I have hardly seen her ; 
And here, from where I stand, 
I only know she is sewing 
By the motion of her hand ! 


Well, hers is an attic window, 
So she sits close to the light ; 
And her hands are so near the casement 
I can see they are frail and white ; 
With a ring on the third slim finger 
Of the left—so small and alert. 
I think: “Is she weary of sewing? 
Does she know the Song of the Shirt?” 


And what has become of the lover 
Who came and wooed and won? 
I see no man sit by her, 
When her day’s work’s over and done. 
I think that she is a widow, 
From the glimpse I get of her gown; 
But she sits in the shade of the curtain, 
With her amber braids bent down ! 


And I can’t get a good look at her 
For all that I ever can do! 
There’s only her pale, proud profile— 
And I guess that her eyes are blue! 
She never stands at the window, 
To look down into the street, 
Nor across at the opposite houses, 
Or maybe our eyes would meet! 


She has a pot of geranium 
And mignonette on the sill, 
And a Cross is hung in one corner— 
Ah, hers is a Cross to kill! 
And to think I have never seen her, 
Save here from where I stand; 
But I’m sure if I ever meet her, 
I shall know her by her hand! 


I'd swear she’s not over twenty 
From the way she turns her head; 

And the cheek that is next the window 
Is all of a delicate red; 

And my glass has helned me discover 
A ravishing little ear! 

But her hand I think the most of— 
It’s her hand I hold so dear! 


The hand that holds the needle 
That goes in and out all day, 
What wouldn’t I give to snatch it, 

And fling it far away? 
That terrible tiny needle! 
And take those two little hands, 
And fold them one over the other, 
And kiss her where she stands! 


I’m a fool, but I cannot help it. 
It cuts me right to the heart, 
To think of the life she’s leading, 
While mine is the pleasanter part; 
Ah, dear little patient woman! 
From the window where I stand, 
T've learned to know and to love you 
Only from watching your hand! 


‘There is no medicine at the present day I value so higl 
i ‘ ‘ i é f ily as 
Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer. I have used it in may any 
for years, and in every instance it has proved a sovereign remedy. 1 
tested it to day on a severe burn, and found it all that could be 


desired.—A. D. Minne, Editor of 2 = z 
D. & Son, London.” ” ditor of Messenger, New York.—To P. 


HOoLLOWAY’s OINTMENT AND Pris.—Dj ies i 
cidental to youth may be satel aera di. 
caments, according to the printed directions folded round Sachi box 
and pot. Nor is this ointment alone applicable to external ailments 
Conjointly with the pills it exercises the most salutary influence. 
In checking inflammations situate in the interior of the body when 
rubbed upon the back and chest, it gives the most sensible relief in 
asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening consumption. Hollo- 
way’s remedies are especially serviceable in liver and stomach com- 

laints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and 
likewise scrofula and scorbutic affections, this ointment produces 
eooling and soothing feelings most acceptable to the sufferer, 


The will bears date December 17, 1869, and the tes- 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


General Potws of the Gileek. 


MRS. MARY FOSTER, of Newark, U.S., has just died 
A at ninety-two years of age. She was one of the young 
girls who carried in procession a basket of laurel leaves at the 
funeral of George Washington. 


The Greek brigands have taken near Marathon four English 
gentlemen and one Italian, and two ladies. The ladies have 
been released, but 2,000/. is demanded as ransom for the 
gentlemen. 

The young women of Lewistown, New York, have formed 
a society pledging themselves not to kiss any man who uses 
tobacco, and the young men have formed a society pledging 
themselves not to look at a young woman who wears false hair. 

The Duchesse de Berry (mother of the Count de Chambord) 
died suddenly on Sunday morning of paralysis of the brain, at 
her residence in Upper Styria. She was seventy-two years of 
age. The Legitimist papers at Paris put. themselves in mourn- 
ing on Monday in consequence. 

Mrs. Fawcett delivered another lecture on the electoral 
disabilities of women, at a large meeting held on Monday 
night in the Molesworth Hall, Dublin, and presided over by 
Sir Robert Kaue. The lady was very warmly received, and 
frequently applauded during the delivery of her address. 

DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN.—On Good Friday, Sarah Pay 
died in Canterbury in the 104th year of her age. The de- 
ceased was born at Chartham, a village in Kent, in the early 
part of 1767, and has been in receipt of parochial relief for 
upwards of fifty years. 


A Crarty Youne MaAn.---A young man named Sutton, aged 
twenty-one, was married at Truro, last week, to a woman of 
forty. On the following day, by the aid of funds brought by 
the bride, the husband left Cornwall for America, leaving the 
bride at home. 


SHockinac Murper oF A CuILD.—On Sunday night a little 
girl, five years old, named Margaret Burns, was maltreated 
by a man unknown, on a stair in Glasgow, in so dreadful a 
manner that she died on Monday. The supposed murderer is 
a man about thirty years of age, but the description given of 
him is very vague. 

A Lapy’s Pocket Picken or £110.—On Good Friday after- 
noon, during the pressure upon the New Brighton Landing- 
stage, Liverpool, a lady, living upon the Cheshire side of the 
river, had her pocket picked of a purse containing a cheque 
upon the North and South Wales Bank for 907., 16. in gold, 
and a Bank of England note for 5/. No trace of the thief has 
been obtained. 

Another of the Pope’s household has gone mad. . This new 
sufferer is Monsignor Casale, Participant of the Privy Cham- 
ber—that is, one of those officers who are in perpetual 
attendance on the Holy Father. Monsignor Casale is a 
member of the Roman aristocracy, his mother being the 
Marchioness Casale, and a daughter of the princely house of 
Barberini. 

Wire MurpEr IN GREENOCK.—On Saturday morning a 
woman named Rose M’Clean died in Greenock Hospital from 
the effects of kicks and blows received from her husband, 
Archibald M’Clean, a sailmaker, a few days before. The poor 
woman was enceinte at the time the outrage was committed. 
On being told of the death of his wife, M’Clean coolly said it 
was a pity that she was dead. 


THE MeEpicaAL EpucaTIoN oF WoMEN.—It is proposed to 
petition Parliament to afford facilities for the study of 
medicine by women. Several petitions will be presented, 
some signed by women only, others signed by medical men 
only, and others signed by all who take an interest in the 
question. We are asked to state that forms for any of these 

urposes will be forwarded on application to the Hon. Sec., 
Mire, Henry Kingsley, Morningside, Edinburgh. 

LADIES AND East-END EmiIcrATION.—On Monday evening 
over three hundred emigrants from East London, their friends, 
and many members of the Family Emigration Society, to 
which they are indebted for a free passage to Canada, assem- 
bled at the St. Pancras Terminus of the Midland Railway, 
preparatory to the departure of a special train for Liverpool 
at half-past seven. The Society referred to is managed chiely 
by a committee of ladies, the Hon. Mrs. Hobart taking the 
most prominent part in its direction. 


Tue Last or Loprz.—We read in the Buenos Ayres Stan- 
dard of March 9: The Paraguayan war may at last be re- 
garded as concluded. Francisco Solano Lopez is dead, his 
mother captured ; Resquin, his first general, a prisoner of 
war; and none have escaped to tell the tale to the few scat- 
tered Paraguayans in the woods save the hapless partner of 
his sorrows, the unfortunate Mrs. Lynch, and a Paraguayan 
officer who has lately filled a conspicuous part in this event- 
ful campaign, Caballero. 

Lapies AS Docrors 1n Inp1a.—A class of ten native 
Christian women has just completed a course of medical study, 
under the instruction of Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of the American 
Mission, at Nynee Tal, India. They have thoroughly studied 
a variety of subjects connected with the theory and practice 
of medicine ; and it is thought that, after another year’s in- 
struction, they will be well prepared to exert their influence 
as practitioners among their own people—particularly among 
the women. 

BoaRDING Our PAuPER CHILDREN.—The system of board- 
ing out pauper children was commenced as an experiment by 
the Warwick Guardians three months ago, and the committee 
of Guardians entrusted with carrying it out have just reported 
strongly in its favour. They state that the results so far 
have proved highly satisfactory, and they recommend that 
any orphan or deserted children still remaining ur the 
Warwick Union shall be boarded out so soon as respectable 
persons can be found to receive them. 


Diep or Joy.—In January, 1867, an institution was opened 
at Belvedere-on-Thames as an asylum in old age for such 
sailors as must otherwise go to the workhouse. Captain 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh most benevolently became the 

atron, and gave it the name of the Royal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen’s Institution. The poor old men who, after 
toiling all their days at sea, can happily get elected, are pro- 
vided for the remainder of their lives with every necessary. 
Those who have wives to care for them are allowed a small 
pension to help them down the hill of life. It may easily be 
supposed that this provision is sought after with great avidity, 
and the committee therefore have elections as often as the 
funds will permit, both for the house and the out-patients, 
which elections are determined by the votes of the subscribers, 
A few days since one of these elections came off. ‘Twenty 
were to be elected. The candidates were 250. Great was the 
struggle for votes. William M. Blanchard, who had been 
years living in hope of obtaining the prize, was one of the 
fortunate ones who was to have been received into the house. 
His daughter, happy in the thought of her poor old father 
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being spared from any further privation, suddenly announced 
it to him. He was so much overjoyed at the intelligence that 
he died. A man named Walter Ryan also, on being informed 
he was elected to receive an out-pension, got so excited that 
he died. 

EXTRAORDINARY MURDER IN FRaAnce,—About seven 
o’clock on Saturday morning a lady eighty-four years of age 
was brutally.murdered in the Rue du Tapis Vert, Marseilles. 
The lady, who belongs to a family engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits in this town, was seized_as she was going out of the 
house, and kicked to death. Her cries brought in the neigh- 
bours, who immediately secured the murderer and lodged him 
in the custody of the police. He said, in explanation of his 
crime, that he believed the old lady was a witch, and that he 
was suffering from her spells. 


Frozen To Deatu.—The Biue Earth City (Minnesota) Post 
of the 16th of March gives the account of the death of the 
wife and three children of Mr. A. L. Bates, of Seely, Blue 
Earth County. Mr. Bates’s residence was on the prairie, 
some distance from any other habitation : and during the pre- 
valence of a fierce storm the house took fire, and was burnt to 
the ground. Mr. Bates started off for assistance, but before 
he could get back his wife and children were frozen to death. 


— 


The same paper reports the freezing to death, in the same- 


storm, of two brothers living at Lake Bell, Minnesota, and of 
a German and four other men in the State of Iowa. 

THE RECENT ACCIDENT witH Mr. Gartu’s Hounps.—It is 
understood that Miss Graham, who recently met with a 
serious accident while out with Mr. Garth’s hounds, is going 
on as well as can be expected. It seems that in following her 
sister, Mrs. Seymour Grenfell, through a cramped place close 
to acartshed, her horse jumped rather too far, and turning 
very short struck his rider’s head against the projecting roof 
of the shed. Miss Graham was stunned, fell from her horse, 
and was dragged by her habit some short distance, For- 
tunatey Dr. Plumbe was on the field, and after Miss Graham 
was carried into a cottage, her head, which was bleeding very 
freely, was bound up. 

A New Swinpie.—The police have discovered that the 
new telegram forms issued by the Post-office have been made 
the means of swindling. These forms may be obtained at a 
Post-office, and can be used for fraudulent purposes, when in 
the hands of designing persons. A man the other day called 
at a gentleman’s house with one of those forms, which he had 
carefully filled up with all the necessary writing. It pur- 
ported to be a message to the effect that the lady of the house 
was to send her nephew the sum of 7s. 6d. She thereupon 
paid the shilling marked on the form as the charge for delivery, 
and gave the messenger 7s. 6d., only discovering the swindle 
when her husband returned home. 

Narrow Escape oF TRENTHAM Hatu.—Trentham Hall, 
the Staffordshire seat of the Duke of Sutherland, has had a 
narrow escape from destruction by fire. Just before five 
o’clock a fire was discovered in a closet. The stairs were so 
full of smoke that the hose could not be carried into the 
house, and an opening was made, through which a strong 
stream of water was poured. Affairs at one time looked 
threatening, but after an hour and a half the conflagration 
was entirely extinguished, the closet being destroyed, and the 
adjoining apartments more or less injured. Besides three 
powerful engines kept in the building, pipes and plugs run 
all through the house ready for immediate use. These appli- 
ances probably saved the hall. 


Wire Murper.—A man named Charles Chapman, twenty- 
seven years of age, went to the Warwick Police-station on 
Sunday morning, and stated that he had drowned his wife in 
the canal on the previous night. The spot indicated by Chap- 
man having been dragged, the woman’s body was found. Her 
dress was much torn, and round her body was a rope, as if an 
attempt had been made to tie her arms together. On the 
bank were evidences of a severe struggle having taken place, 
and one of the prisoner’s coat-sleeves was found on the em- 
bankment. The woman, who was only twenty years of age, 
was the mother of three children, the youngest of whom ig 
only four months old. Chapman has since stated that he was 
nearly being drowned with his wife. The alleged cause of 
the murder is jealousy. 


SrRANGE DIsTRIBUTION OF BEQUESTS IN THE Crry.—On 
Good Friday, in the oldest churchyard in the City (St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield), a most curious custom 
was observed, and this in obedience to the will of a lady who, 
many years ago, resided in the Peta: She bequeathed 
property for the formation of a fund for preaching a sermon 
every Good Friday, and for the giving to twenty-five poor 
widows of the parish 6d. every year for ever. She stipu- 
lated that the sixpences should be taken by the recipients 
from her grave, and those who were, by age, too stiff in their 
joints to do this were not to have the small gratuity. No 
provision was made for the preservation of her gravestone, 
and the money is placed on another beside it. The ceremony 
was under the direction of the rector, Rev. John Abbis, M.A., 
who preached the sermon, and who was presented to the living 
so far back as 1815. 

A Boy HovusrBreaAKER.—At the Richmond Petty Sessions, 
on Monday, a hoy named Sydney Herring, aged thirteen, the 
gon of an architect and surveyor living in Blackhorse-road, 
Mortlake, was charged with entering the house of Mr. Lucas, 
who lived next door to the boy’s parents, and stealing a gold 
watch and various articles of jewellery, of the value of up: 
words of 527. There is an empty house on the other side of 
Mr. Lucas’s, and it is supposed the boy got on the roof this 
house and entered Mr. Lucas’s by the trapdoor. One of the 
stolen articles was found up a chimney in the Herrings’ 
house, others were found in the garden, and after the lad was 
taken into custody he said, ‘‘If Mrs. Lucas will forgive me, 1 
will show you where I hid some of the things in St. Mary’s- 
grove.” A policeman took the the prisoner there, and he 
then stated that he put them ina cupboard in the empty 
house, where they were found. A remand was granted, it 
being thought that there must be an accomplice concerned in 
the robbery. 

Susrectep ArremprepD Parricipe.—About one o’clock on 
Thursday last week a terrible circumstance occurred, which 
has thrown the little town of Wem, Salop, into the greatest ex. 
citement. Dr, Wilson, a gentleman highly respected in the 
town, was lying asleep on the sofa in his drawing-room, when 
some one entered and discharged two barrels of a relvolver 
at his head, the one entering the top of the skull, and the 
other just behind the socket of the eye. The sound of the 
discharge brought Mrs. Wilson and the other inmates of the 
house to the room, and two medical gentlemen who reside next 
door were speedily in attendance. A son of the wounded 
man, about twenty years of age, and a servant man im- 
mediately started to Shrewsbury, a distance of ten miles, to 
fetch an eminent medical man from there, _but were nearly 
four hours in returning, the son being the driver, Dr. Wilson 
being quite conscious, asked where his revolver was, and it 
was discovered that it had been taken out of his drawer, and 
that two barrels of it had been discharged ; it was afterwards 
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found in the parlour. On his return from Shrewsbury young 
Wilson was taken into custody by the police. It is under- 
stood that a misunderstanding had taken place between father 
and son, and that the latter in consequence had gone off to 
America, from whence he had only recently returned. 

There were 1,475 deaths registered in London last week, 
which was 101 below the estimated number. There were 70 
deaths from scarlet-fever, and 65 persons are reported to have 
died from old age, one of them a woman, said to be ‘‘ about 
100 years” old. There were 45 deaths from accidents and 
five suicides. The mean temperature was 50°] deg., or 50 
above the average of the last fifty years. 

Fara, Accipenr To A CLERGYMAN’S Wire.—On Monday 
evening the wife of the Rev. T. Simpson, of Halecat, Withers- 
lads, Westmorland, with Miss Simpson, her daughter, and 
Miss Daniel, a relative of the family, were being driven in a 
piir-horse waggonette from Sindale tu Grange. As they 
reached the road leading to the Grange-station a luggage train 
came along. The horses were frightened, and plunged so sud- 
denly as to eject all the occupants from the carriage. Mrs. 
Simpson was 80 severely injured that she died ten minutes 
after the accident. The other ladies and the coachman es- 
caped with a severe bruising. 


STEALING FROM CHILDREN.—At the Thames Police-court 
on Tuesday, Elizabeth Davies, aged seventeen, was charged 
with robbing children of linen in the streets. A detective 
named Howlett stated that there were fifty cases against the 
prisoner. He put forward one, and asked for a remand. 
Frances Sloman, a girl about eight years of age, said that on 
Saturday, the 11th of December last, she was sent by her 
mother to a mangling woman for a bundle of linen which had 
been mangled, and was returning home withit, when the pri- 
soner came up to her and said, ‘‘There are some things of 
mine in that bundle,” and took from it a sheet and other 
articles, and ran away with them. Mr. Hollington, a pawn- 
broker, produced the stolen property, which the prisoner 
pawned in her own name on the 1lth of December. Mr. 
Lushington remanded the prisoner. 

Easter Monvay 1x Lonpon.—The weather on Monday, 
though cold and cloudy in the morning, became very pleasant 
as the day wore on, and the various places of amusement in 
and near the metropolis were visited by large numbers of 
holiday-makers. At the Crystal Palace there were 24,309 
visitors, and at the Zoological Gardens, 23,757. Westminster 
Abbey, being open free for the first time ona great popular 
holiday, was visited throughout the day by a great number of 
persons, principally belonging to the artisan and labouring 
classes and sightseersfromthecountry. The people came intothe 
building so fast that it was impossible to count them, but it is 
believed that not less than 8,000 visited the chapels, while 
some 4,000 or 5,000 must have wandered in at the north door 
and out at the west with an idea that they had seen all that 
was to be seen! There was no disorder, and the regulations 
were quietly observed. 

Tur PRIoRITY OF RELATIONSHIP.—A singular case came 
under the notice of the Greenwich Board of Guardians at 
their meeting on Thursday night last week. The aunt of 
two orphan children chargeable to the Union had applied that 
they might be removed from the district school at Sutton to 
a Roman Catholic institute, but Mr. Patte, the relieving 
officer for Deptford, reported that he had seen the grand- 
mother of the children, who is a Protestant, and who had ex- 
pressed a wish that the children should not be removed, as 
they had been baptized at the parish church, St. Paul’s, 
Deptford. Mr. Saw, the clerk and solicitor to the Board, 
said there could be no doubt that the law recognised the 
grandparents as more nearly related to the child than the 
uncle or aunt, the former being compelled, if of sufficient 
ability, to contribute to the support of grandchildren, 
whereas no such compulsion rested upon the uncle or aunt. 
The Board decided to accede to the request of the grand- 
mother, and the children will consequently be kept at the 
Sutton District Schools. 

ConveEYING A Fever PATIENT In A CaB.—Dr. Aldis, the 
Medical Officer of Health for St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
applied at Marlborough-street, on Tuesday, for a summons, 
under the Sanitary Act, against a woman for conveying her 
child, infected with scarlet-fever, in a street cab without 
notifying to the driver of the cab that the child was suffering 
from an infectious disease. The 25th section of the Act pro- 
vides that ‘‘If any person suffering from any dangerous 
infectious disorder shall enter any public conveyance with- 
out previously notifying to the owner or driver thereof 
that he is so suffering, he shall, on conviction thereof 
before any justice, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
51.” Mr. Tyrwhitt said that in the present case the real 
offender appeared to be a child, and there might be some 
difficulty in the matter, Dr. Aldis said he had laid the 
matter before the Sanitary Board, and they had instructed 
him to apply fora summons. Mr. Tyrwhitt said it was a 
most important and proper prosecution, and he would grant a 
summons against the mother of the child under the 43rd 
chapter of Jervis’s Act for procuring the commission of the 
offence. 

Tur RoMAN CATHOLICS AND THE CONVENTS COMMITTEE. 
—The Weekly Register prints the following: ‘‘ When Parlia- 
ment meets after the Easter recess, a Member of the House of 
Commons intends to ask for a special committee to inquire 
into the happiness or otherwise of the wives of clergymen of 
the English Church. During the last twelve months no less 
than seven married gentlemen holding Anglican orders have 
figured in various law courts under circumstances which speak 
but little for the manner in which they observe what we call 
the Sixth, and Protestants call the Seventh Commandment ; 
and it is greatly to be feared that scandals of the same kind 
are but too prevalent throughout the country. Some clergy- 
men’s wives, too, are very unhappy at the practice their 
husbands have of hearing ladies’ confessions, and this matter 
also will be inquired into by a Parliamentary committee. 
This inquiry is to be supplemented by another one, which will 
investigate the state and condition of all Protestant boarding 
schools for young ladies throughout England. Private rights, 
private property, or private feeling are in no way to be re- 
spected in these investigations, and any person, no matter 
who, that likes to come forward and tell his or her tale will 
be welcome to do so.” 

Tur CASE oF CHILD-STEALING.—The child-stealing case 
at Holloway was further investigated at the Clerkenwell 
Police-court on Tuesday. The counsel for the prosecution 
drew attention to the fact that in the porter’s book at Isling- 
ton Workhouse the child was described as being three years old, 
while the Medical Officer of the Union, in the diet table given 
to the nurse for the use of the child, described it as only 
eighteen months old. The first description had misled not 
only the mother of the child but all persons interested ; 
whereas, had the child’s age been given and circulated as 
written on the surgeon’s diet table there would have been no 
mistake about the matter, and much needless anxiety and 
pain would have been avoided. The counsel suggested that 
in future the surgeons of unions should examine and describe 
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the ages of lost children, and not leave it to the mercy of an 
ignorant porter. A witness stated that on the morning of 
the 6th inst., two days after the child was taken away by 
the prisoner, Mary Connor, he saw her put the child down 
on the steps of the Islington Police-station, and walk away. 
He thought she had only laid it down for a few minutes and 
was coming back again. He was quite sure of the identity of 
the prisoner. In answer to the charge, Connor said that after 
she left her mistress’s house she had something to drink, and 
gave the child to a woman, telling her to take it home to its 
parents. Mr. Barker committed her for trial. 

‘‘Letrina” A CHILD FoR £12 A-YEAR.—At Clerkenwell 
on Saturday, a respectably-dressed woman applied to Mr. 
Barker to assist her in recovering her child. She stated that 
in January last she had acceded to the proposal of a travelling 
showman that he should hire her boy for 12/. a-year, to be 
peu monthly, on the understanding that the child would not 

e taken into the provinces more than a few months in the 
year, during which period he was to write to his mother every 
month. A short time afterwards she learned that the show- 
man had sold his exhibition, and was going to travel the 
country and perform at the fairs and on racecourses with a 
different kind of entertainment. She went to him and de- 
manded back her child, but ‘‘he only jeered at her.” Im- 
mediately afterwards he went to Nottingham races, where 
her child was exhibited. That was the last she heard from him, 
and the agreement for the payment of the money monthly 
and for her child to send her a letter every month not having 
been carried out, she wished to know if she could not 
demand her child back. Mr. Barker asked where the child 
was exhibited now. The applicant said she could not tell ; 
all that she could ascertain about him was that he was being 
taken about from one town to another. Mr. Barker said he 
could not help her to get back her child, for she had acquiesced 
in his being taken away, and had even entered into a contract 
for that purpose. 


DQ» 
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WHO WORE THE FIRST RING ? 
ONCLUSIVE evidence is not obtainable, 


Some date as 
far back as the reign of Moeris. At the British 
Museum there is an exceedingly fine specimen. This 
is a ring of the finest gold, of the Ptolemaic or Roman 
period, with figures of Serapis, Isis, and Horus. The same 
collection has also others of a similar metal, set with the 
scarabeus or sacred beetle. Others have the names of 
Thothmes III. and Rameses III. The most ancient ring in 
existence is that formerly worn by Cheops, the builder of the 
great Pyramid, found in a tomb in the vicinity of that monu- 
ment, of the finest gold, with hieroglypbics. Sundry passages 
of Holy Writ prove the antiquity of rings. When Pharaoh 
confided the charge of all Egypt to Joseph, he took the ring 
from his finger and committed it to him, as a symbol of com- 
mand, Ahasuerus did in like manner to his favourite Haman, 
and subsequently to Mordecai. The impression of the 
monarch’s ring had the force of a command. ‘‘ Write ye also 
for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s name, and seal it 
with the king’s ring: for the writing which is written in the 
king’s name, and sealed with the king’s ring, may no man 
reverse.” Rings among the God-favoured people, when used 
as seals, were called ‘‘tabaoth,” the name of a root, signify- 
ing to imprint, and also to seal. They were commonly worn 
on the little finger of the right hand. 


SELLING WIVES BY AUCTION. 


An article on this subject in Chambers’ popular serial goes. 


to show that the disgraceful practice of selling, or at least 
attempting to sell, wives by auction has scarcely yet dis- 
appeared from England. In 1803, it seems, one Smith took 
his wife from Ferrybridge to Pontefract, a distance of twenty 
miles, and put her up for sale in the market-place. The 
bidding began at twelvepence, and she was knocked down at 
lls., the spirited purchaser leading his bargain away by a 
halter, amid showers of mud and snow from the spectators. 
A fellow at Tuxford let his wife and child go for 5s.; and in 
1859 a similar scandalous exhibition took place at Dudley, 
when the wife was put up by auction at three-halfpence, and 
sold to the highest bidder for sixpence. In the above cases 
the wives seem to have fallen to chance buyers ; but generally 
the affair was a pre-arranged one between the buyer, the 
seller, and the sold, who seem to have salved their consciences 
by going through the ceremony of a mock auction. On 
Valentine’s Day, 1806, a man named Gawthorpe exposed. his 
wife for sale in the market at Hull, at one o’clock in the day; 
but the mob interfered with such effect that he was obliged to 
withdraw her. However, in the evening he again brought 
her out, and sold her for twenty guineas to a man who had 
lodged at his house for some years. Not so successful in their 
arrangements were another couple, whose disappointment 
was made public in the Stamford Mercury of November 26, 
1858: ‘On Monday a disgraceful exhibition—the attempted 
sale of a wife—took place in front of a beerhouse at Shear- 
bridge, Little Horton, near Bradford. The fellow who 
offered his wife for sale was Hartley Thompson. She was a 
The sale had been duly 


announced by the bellman, and a large crowd assembled. 
adorned with ribands, 


The couple, though not long wedded, have 
ctl it is said they and their friends 
were so egregiously ignorant as to believe they could secure 
their legal separation by a public sale.” In 1863 a workman 
at the Cyfartha Ironworks sold his wife to a fellow-workman 
for 2/. 10s. in cash, and 10s. to be spent in drink. The wife 
appeared more amused than pained by the performance, and 
went home with her purchaser, after enjoying her share of the 
beer. One fickle wretch was deservedly punished. Having 
parted with his spouse for a quarter of a guinea and a gallon 
of beer, he was disgusted to hear, a few weeks afterwards, 
that she had, by the death of a relative, come into a little 
fortune of 2007, 


beyond the time. 
led a very unhappy life, 
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“TELLING ONE’S FORTUNE.” 

_ Many persons believe that various little personal pecu- 
liarities are strongly indicative of character. ‘The Horoscope, 
a Paris paper, thinks that the style of laughing is an index of 
character ; that ‘*Ha, ha” shows the laughter to be frank, 
fickle, noisy, and nervous, ‘‘ He, he, he” is the laugh of a 
phlegmatic and melancholy person, or of one timid and irre- 
solute. ‘‘ Ho, ho” betokens a man of firmness and generosity. 
Those who laugh ‘‘ Hu, hu” are avaricious, hypocritical, and 
take pleasure in nothing. 

Coarse black hair and dark skin are said to denote great 
force of character; fine black hair to indicate not only 
strength of character, but also purity and goodness. Stiff 
black hair indicates a coarse, strong, rigid character. Harsh, 
upright hair is the sign of a reticence and harshness. Coarse 
red hair indicates powerful animal passions, with a correspond- 
ing strength of character. Auburn hair, with florid counten- 
ance, denotes intensity of feeling, purity, with the highest 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering. Straight, even, smooth, 
glosssy hair denotes strength, harmony, and evenness 
of character. Fine, silky, supple hair is the mark of 
a delicate and sensitive temperament. Crisp, curly hair indi- 
cates a hasty and somewhat impetuous character. White 
hair denotes a lymphatic and indolent constitution. There 
are chemical properties residing in the colouring matters of 
the hair-tube which undoubtedly have some effect upon the 
disposition. Red hair is proved by analysis to contain a large 
amount of sulphur, while very black hair is coloured with 
almost pure carbon. The presence of these matters in the 
blood points to peculiarities of temperament and feeling which 
are almost universally associated with them. 

The gait is sometimes regarded as an index of character. 
Observing persons are said to move slowly. Careful people 
lift their feet high and place them down flat and firm. 
Calculating persons Sealy walk with their hands in their 
pockets and their heads slightly inclined. Modest persons 
step lightly, for fear of being observed. The timid often step 
off the side-walk on meeting another, and always go round a 
stone instead of stepping over it! Wide-awake persons have 
a long swing to their arms, while they shake about miscel- 
laneously. ‘The careless are for ever stubbing their toes. The 
lazy scrape about loosely with their heels. Very strong- 
minded persons have a kind of stamp movement. Unstable 
persons walk fast and slow by turns. 


INFANTS IN RUSSIA. 


In the Blue-book just published containing the second part 
of the reports from Her Majesty’s representatives respecting 
the tenure of land in the several countries of Europe, Mr. 
Michell gives a frightful account of infant mortality in Russia, 
Of the whole number of births in the month of October in the 
province of Novgorod —and he tells us the same is 
true, with slight modification, of the greater part of 
Northern, Central, and Eastern Russia—36_ per cent. 
do not survive. The proportion of deaths rises during 
the winter till, in April, 61 per cent. of the children 
born die. In May the proportion falls to 50 per cent. In 
June it rises again to 59 percent. In July it reaches the 
enormous figure of 75 per cent. Even this is surpassed in 
August, when 76 per cent. of the new-born die. In explana- 
tion of the terrible mortality in these two latter months Mr. 
Michell observes that they are the monthsof harvest, when 
the peasant mothers are obliged to go to work in the fields and 
leave their infants in the care of young children or women too 
old for out-door work :— 

‘“‘Fed on sour rye-bread and cabbage, or mushroom 
water, working as much as the men, having less sleep, 
keeping even more fasts, the peasant women are only ex- 
ceptionally capable of rearing their children entirely by 
the natural process. There are few children of peascnt 
proprietors, and of peasants enjoying a fixed tenure of land, 
who are not brought up by means of a feeding- 
bottle or “poultice,” which frequently convey, not milk, 
but curds and water, or a kind of gruel mixed with 
water. The poultice of rye-bread, oatmeal, curds, 
&c., placed over the children’s mouths, when their mothers 
leave to work in the harvest-field, frequently choaks them ; 
frequently also domestic animals come and deprive the infant 
of its food. Its cries for natural sustenance produce internal 
distensions which, in the absence of any proper system of 
bandaging new-born children, result in hermia and other dis- 
orders with which the people of Russia are much afflicted.” 

Mr. Michell goes on to assign other reasons for the fright- 
fully high rate of infant mortality, which makes us wonder, 
not that so many children die, but that any children or any 
mothers survive. The mother generally weans her child on 
one of two days fixed by superstition—-one in July, that is 
when cattle disease is most prevalent ; the other in January, 
when milk is most scarce. If the child passes this ordeal, 
another superstitious belief hastens it to the grave—it is gene- 
rally considered wrong to give it any clothes but a shirt before 
seven years of age. 


—_——— 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Alexandra, edited by T. Archer, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Bell’s Poets, re-issue, Vol. 2, Cowper’s Poems, Vol. 1, 12mo, 1s. 3d. 

Dryden’s Poetical Works, edited by Christie (Globe Edition), 3s. 6d. 

Handtul of Flowers and Weeds, in Prose and Verse, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Heir Expectant (The), by Author of ‘‘ Raymond’s Heroine,” 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

Lowell’s The Cathedral, 12mo, 6s. 6d., cloth. 

Mistletoe Grange: a Royal Road to Wrinkles, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth. 

Scott’s Waverley Novels, Centenary Edit., Vol. IV., Rob Roy, 3s. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robiuson, from the French, by Lovell, 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Treasury of Choice Quotations in Poetry and Prose, from Spencer to 
Macaulay, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Trollope’s (A.) Vicar of Bullhampton, illustrated, 8vo, 14s., cloth 

Van Bruyssell’s Population of an Old Pear Tree, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


‘‘FemALE SuFFRAGE” ON TriAL.—The Legislature of the 
State of Ohio is about to try an expe-iment, it appears, the 
result of which it will be very interesting and instructive to 
watch. To meet the argument that women do not care for 
the suffrage, and that the whole agitation on the subject is 
got up by a few strong-minded ladies, the advocates of woman 
suffrage in that State have brought in a Bill to test the point 
in dispute by the vote of the women of Ohio themselves. It 
is said that the Bill will pass. It provides for an enumeration 
and registration of all the women in the State of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards, who shall have resided in the State 
one year on the second Tuesday of next October. Separate 
polling-places and ballot-boxes are to be provided at the usual 
places of holding elections, having the usual number of uali- 
fied officers, at which all women registered as require by 
the above provision may vote one of two tickets—‘‘ Female 
Suffrage: Yes.” ‘‘ Female Suffrage : No.” The votes Broa 
be returned in the usual way to the Secretary of Stale ie as 
if it shall appear that a majority of the whole mumps oO. 
cast are for female suffrage in Ohio, then | t oc oaue form 
Assembly shall, at its adjourned session, sabi the State on 
the question of female suffrage to the electors © j 


-the second Tuesday in October, 1872. 
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Sotes Auteresting and Od, 


—>——. 


A LApy who was present at the chapel of the Tuileries on 
Good Friday says the ladies were all in black costumes and 
wore long black veils, including the Empress. 

HorsEFLESH.—During the past year the consumption of 
horseflesh in Paris has exceeded that of the preceding year by 
337 animals, or 134,800lb., the total being 2,758 animals, or 


1,003,200Ib., all used as food for man. 


A Dress Rerorm.—A Parisian journal tells us that a num- 
ber of ladies have formed themselves into a society for the 


purpose of reforming the fashions ; that is to say, to reduce 
They call their association 


Each lady promises to 
spend so much and no more on her toilette annually, and to 


the present expenditure on dress. 
**T/Union des Femmes Chrétiennes.” 


pay ready money. 


Tux Empress EvGENIE IN THE BALLRooM.—The Empress Disease, you almost may defy it, 
has never danced since the death of her sister, the Duchess of 
Alba, but she appears in the ballroom ona dais prepared for 
her, where she remains, surrounded by her ladies ; and it is | 
at such times that a few foreigners of rank and other dis- | 
tinguished persons are presented to her by the Lord Uhamber- | 
The dresses which appear on this dais are really the | 
Who could count | 
the number of diamonds and other precious stones collected 
in that small space? The toilette of the Empress herself is, 
if not always the most costly—the Baroness Rothschild for 
instance often has the whole body of her dress studded with 
diamonds—yet always the most elegant there. 
ball she wore a white satin dress embroidered with gold, the 
blonde flounces looped up with amethysts, a diadem of 
amethysts on her head, and her necklace and bracelets of the 


lain. 1 
ne plus ultrd of elegance and costliness 


same stones, 


STEALING GoLDEN Locks IN 


tent which has become quite alarming in London. 
fair tresses are just now a very valuable marketable com- 
modity, owing to the prevailing fashion of headdress among 
The following is an instance of the way in which 
the pilfering is done: ‘‘ A beautiful little girl, of about ten 
years of age, possessed of an abundance of golden locks—‘‘a | 
yellow-haired lassie” —which won the admiration of all who 
saw them, on her way to school the other day, was overtaken 
by a fashionably-dressed young woman, who entered into | 
The stranger admired the girl’s hair, | 
and caressed the curls, all the while keeping up a steady flow 
Suddenly the lady turned up a street, and 
When she returned 
home the watchful mother noticed that one of her longest 
curls had disappeared, and an examination revealed the fact 
that it had been cut off within an inch of her head. 


the sex. 


conversation with her. 


of conversation. 
the child went on her way to school. 


At one court 


Lonpon.—The nefarious | 
practice of stealing the locks of ladies is carried on to an ex- | 
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Che Humonrist. 


——_y—- 


HicuH Worps.—Dialogue in a balloon. does.” 


What kind of robbery is not dangerous ?—~A safe robbery of 
course. 

Why can every inhabitant of the torrid circle claim it as his 
exclusive property ?—Because it is his zone. 

Assessor : ‘*‘ How is it, miss, that you gave your age to the 
Registrar as only twenty-five? I was born the same year with 
yourself, and, being thirty-nine, it must be—’ Young lady : 
“Ah! but you see Mr. Assessor, you have lived much faster 
than I.” 

AN OLD RECIPE WITH A NEW RHYME, ee —Silks. 


With Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet, 
And now and then good Dr. Merryman, 


And baulk for years the Stygian Ferryman. 


A Yankee one day asked his lawyer how an heiress might 
be carried off. ‘*You cannot do it with safety,” said the 
counsellor; “but I'll tell you what you may do. Let her 
mount a horse and hold a bridle-whip; do you then mount 
behind her, and you are safe, for she runs away with you.” 
The next day the lawyer found that it was his own daughter 
who had run away with his client. 


dear.” 
last.” 


AN ILLUSION DISPELLED. 
She lay upon a bed of thyme 


Within a dim umbrageous nook, 
Amid wild rose and eglantine, 
Beside the music of a brook. 
The branches met above her head, 
And screened her from the glowing sky, 
While blythe birds twittered round her bed, 
And sang a pleasant lullaby. 
It was a strangely witching place, | 
Such freshness lingered in the air, 
And seemingly the elfin race 
Had held their nightly revels there. 
A rustic fountain’s tinkle low 
Fell softly on the listener's ear, 
And bright fish darted to and fro, | 
And sported in the waters clear. | 
This was her haunt ; her loosened hair | 
In golden wealth around her lay ; 


Ladies’ 


daughter. 


a son, 


Her eyes were closed, but on her fair 
And tempting lips a smile did play. 
Then I approached with stealthy tread ; 

Bent o’er her form—soon all was o’er, 
My dreams dispelled, away I went, 


eightieth year. 


On the 12th instant, at Broomfield, Essex, S 
R. Raven, Esq., aged eighty-seven. 
On the 11th instant, at 4, Manchester-street, M 


For I could swear I heard her snore ! lof F_. GC. 8. Standert, Esq., aged forty-seven, 
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. 


A MisTAKE CoRRECTED.—An orator holding forth in favour 
of ‘‘woman, dear, divine woman,” concluded thus: ‘‘Oh, my 
hearers, depend upon it, nothing beats a good wife.” 
your pardon,” replied one of his auditors, ‘‘a bad husband 


“T beg 


(From Fun.) 


Slip-knots.—Lovers’ ties. 

A Royal ‘‘ Needle ” Woman.—Cleopatra. 

To NEWLY-MARRIED CouPLES.—Have anything for dinner 
rather than a fowl—if you would keep ‘‘ the skeleton ” out of 
the cupboard. 

A Litre oF 1T cors A Lona Way.—Open House-keeping. 
—‘* My lodgings are on the cold ground.” 

Show this to your wife!—A never-failing cure for ‘‘sulks ” 


(From Punch ). 


THE SwEeEts oF Orricr.—The Sugar Duties. 

THE Invatip AutHor—Wife: ‘‘ Why Nurse is reading a 
book, darling! Who 
Wife : ‘*What book is it?” 
Wife: ‘‘ Darling! 
is that she shouldn’t go to sleep !” 


Husband: ‘‘J did, my 
Husband. ‘‘It’s my 
When you knew how important it 


gave it her?’ 


A CHERUB IN A CRADLE, 

Jack Ketch was once a baby ; 
Hushaby, Jobnay ! 

We know not what we may be: 
Hey ninny nonny ! 

Did Mamma nurse and dress it ? 
When it was tetchy 

Then dance it, did she, bless it, 
Crying, ‘‘ Ketchy Ketchy !”? 


| Births, Marriages, and Heaths. 


| [These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. each.] 


BIRTHS. 


| On the 15th instant, at Springfield, Upton, Slough, Bucks, the wife of E. O. 
Secker, Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 15th instant, at the Rectory, Rushton, Mrs. Alfred Francis Smith, of a 


On the 14th instant, at Field House, Chester, the wife of Mr. J. Thompson, of 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 16th instant, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, George Young, fourth son of 
the late William Henry Ray, of Thorn House, Ealing, to Jane, only daughter of 
the late Mr. H. Eley, of Hedgerley-green, Bucks. 


DEATHS. 


On the 19th instant, at 29, Portman-square, the Hon. Julian Henry Charles 
Fane, aged forty-two years. 

On the 17th instant, at 31, Edwardes-square, Kensington, Edward Fin 
late captain Ist Life Guards, of Tullamore-park, county Tipperar 


ch, Esq., 
Y, in his 


arah Ann, daughter of the late 


anchester-square, Annie, widow 


oa Pretty PICTURES for the Scrap- 

Book—viz., “‘ The Dream of Childhood,” ‘‘The Dream 
of Maidenhood,” “The Wife’s Dream,” ‘“ The Mother's 
Dream.” The set of four, well-coloured, post free, 9 
s amps.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 
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THOMSON’S 
NEW “PANIER” 
CRINOLINES 
surpass 
all their former pro- 
ductions, both in 
elegance of shape 


and perfect 
Ladies 


should at 


once 


cae —— 


ORSETS.—Thomson’s“‘ Glove-Fitting.” 
The only perfect Corset. ~ 
The perfection of design and manufacture. 

Cut on a new and most correct principle. 
Will not stretch in wear. 


AUTION !—Thomson’s Manufactures 
are persistently imitated, and the inferior article 
forced on purchasers for the sake of extra profit. The 
Name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 
genuine article, form the only security, 


PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
arene is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
head reNS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
Bal eas: siddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
never: = Saas a flow of blood to the head, should 

. ut them, as many da ; 
be entirely carried off by their a ngerous symptoms will 
all obstructions, the seu ilsare truly oxcellont, remoring 
with the sex, depress er ns headache so very prevalent 

ectt ’ pression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
we a = ions, sone Pimples. 2nd sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, ; : 
plexion. ¥» Juvenile bloom to the com- 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 
* ? Is. 1 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist id. and 2s, Od, 


USE ONLY 


THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


PATENTED THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND 


LE = 


rhige 2% 
( WSN 
— i 


LAS 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“‘ Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernertanps International EXHIBITION, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


«“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


and manufacturers,”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. at A Fi 
“©, . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone. 


So important an_mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. - 

«.. The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed. . , . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


~—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
MANuFACToRIES—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


ol Heke GAD YS OW Ne PAP ERs: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE 


COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &e., 


IS {LLUSTRATED WITH 


AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
AND 
NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WOOL WORK, AND THE FASH ONS. 


In the Portrait Gallery is continued this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing the 
COURTS of EUROPE, in which appear not only the MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILIES, 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


The following Portraits (amongst others) of Eminent Persons have already appeared 
in the Lady’s Own aper :— 
Fanny Kemoie 


i Mrs, Linton ie 
A oe past Mrs. Gatty Barams Sevigne 
Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) Florence Marrya A es aha re 7 
Jean Ingelow Fanny Fern . B, Edwar 
Mrs. J. H. Riddel Lady Herbert of ca Miss Car peter 4 
Eliza Cook Kate Terry Mrs. N. Croslan 

Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 


Mrs. Barbauld 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Mrs. Charles Kean 
Matilda B. Edwards 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 
Mrs. Browning 

Mrs. Carey Brock 
Virginia Gabriel 
Mdme. Schumann 
Mrs. Tighe 

Sarah Tytler 

The Princess Margaret 
Mary Russell Mitford 
Charlotte Bronté 

Mrs. Ejloart 

Mdille. Kellogg 
Marguerite A, Power 
Hannah More 

Mdlle. Titiens 

Lady Dufferin 

Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
Countess Huntingdon 
Countess Waldegrave 
Grace Aguilar 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE, 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 
Srom the Publishers, B, MARLBOROUGH & Co., Ave Maria Lune. 


Mrs, S. C. Hall 
Florence Nightingale 
Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Mrs. E. M. Ward 
Mary Howitt 

Lady Eastlake 

Lady Baker 

Mrs. Thorneycroft 
Miss Clara L. Balfour 
Rosa Bonheur , 

Miss Herbert 

Mrs. Gladstone 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
Arabella Goddard 
Mrs. Gaskell 

Agnes Strickland 
Frances Power Cobbe 
Mrs. Oliphant 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
Mrs. Jameson 

Mdlle. C. Nilsson - 
Empress Charlotte 
Miss Emily Faithfull 
Miss Burdett Coutts 
Harriet Martineau 
Annie Thomas 

Mrs. Hemans 


Fredrika Bremer 

Queen Isabella of Spain 
Miss Hosmer 

Louisa Pyne 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Mrs. Yelverton 

Miss Minnie Hauck 
Rossini 

Charles Dickens 

George Macdonald 

Rev. Norman Macleod 
Mame. Sainton Dolby 
Anthony Troliope 
Edmund Yates 

William Makepeace Thackei 
Mrs. Frances ‘l'rollope 
Alfred Tennyson 

John Ruskin 

Miss Marriott ‘ 
William Hepworth Dixon 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 

Mrs Stirling 

Rev. Chas. Kingsley 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Robert Browning 


ri 
TH E ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T, 
Instituted 1757 for Delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitations, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
ae and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 

ion. 
Subscriptions and Dorations are respectfully and oar- 
nestly solicited. 


Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 


JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31 Finsbury-square. 


| EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFL-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind? 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or us 
PHIE UIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London W. 
ett from town or country the full value sent by post 
: sa Serta amends jewels, gold and silver bought. 
ee Ee 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All ctters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EYT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASNQ, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only, No 
connexion with any small shops. 
.. 
EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money, : 


iF EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham, Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 
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\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear. 

Testimonial No. 5,112,—Madlle. Curistine Nitsson writes, 
August 2nd, 1869: “I find your Lozenges most excellent 
for the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” 

Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: ‘“ Forward by first passenger train 
to Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
largest boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s. each ; charge to me.” 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: ‘‘My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges.” 

Louisa Pyne writes: “1 have benefited much from the 
use of them.” 

Arcupisuor Mannix writes: ‘I approve very highly of 
them.” 

Sir Micuarn Costa writes: ‘(Iam glad to give my testi- 
monial to their efficacy.” . 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8. 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
and 27, Blackfriars-road, London; and al Chemists. 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 
FHE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 


is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases, 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genwine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street. London, W.C. 


IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 


Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and effectually re- 
stores the colour. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each. 


OOKERY for LADIES —aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 
1n the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour, 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 94.3; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


RIGAUDaC PERFUMERY 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS. 
ParronizeD BY THE FRENCH CouRT, 
AND FxTENSIVELY TSED IN ALL Faserowarer Crrceirs. 


RIGAUD’S: TOLUTINE 


YH YOLLET WALHR Or THis DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WERANDA SOAP 


Gives the Skina delightful silky surface, and is all that can 
be desired as to Perfume. 


RIGAUDZS: DENTORINE 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the ‘Teeth 
from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED. DENTIFRICE CREAM 


A brush dipped ln water ana ventoime passed over it 
Produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Tecth 
a brilliant whiteness. 


Miranda Pomade. 


FOR PRESERVING AND BSAUTIFYING THE HAIR 


ROSE POWDER 


acts Superiority must secure the preference of persons 
‘ Slrous of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 
ense of smelt. 


RIGAUD’S COLORIGENE 


RESTORING LO PHE WALK Lid ORIGINAL COLUUR. 
vegetable compound ; contains nothing injurious; re- 
Sthe Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 
©, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


fereq : : - vith v other use 
genuine and incomparable with any other used 
Under the same name, Messrs. RLGAUD and CO. being the 


Stor, 
lible 


nly original importers :— 
YLANGYLANG 
SOAP, POMADE. 
OIL, TOILET WATER. COLD CREAM 
POWDER. COSMETIC. 


MANiLLA BOUQUET. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


‘the fashionable Perfume, 
orted by Mxssas. RIGAUD anv CO 


Just Imp 


Sacxp 9 
ens, 143, Oxford-street ; Newsxny, 45, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Goo@ and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS; 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


_ PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 
DUNNS’ 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 


“TI think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 
stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 


Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 
A. NORMANDY, M.D. 
DANIEL DUNN was the Inventor and First Manufacturer of “ Essence of Coffee.” 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s, each. ~ 


TRADE MARK, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DUNN & HEWETT, 
PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS 
And Sold by Messrs. BAnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 9d. 


1764 al A D:VESS® 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COl1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrrctLy smoorH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 
Hire. 


J. & P. COATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommenda their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all No.’s), and their 400 yds, 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


TATTING OR CROCHET COTTON, OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY- 
IN HANK OR IN REELS.} 


AGENTS: 


Gitmour, 45, Cannon-street, | WALTER Gow, Spring-gardens, 
London. Manchester. 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, | Ernest Goupcuavx, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris, 
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FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d. 


DESSERT ditto, 13s, TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen. 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s. the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d, 
Trapors, from 8s. 6d. 


FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s. 

FISH KNIVES, from 35s. per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d. per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Sot. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 


BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 
Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com- 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will 
be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
that can be used. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
JITROUS OXIDE GAS— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, afteran experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless adaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
ansesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. Fo r 
confirmation of this vide ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on. All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820.— At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE. 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water, 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Water. | 

Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 
ade, 

Ellis’s Lithia Water. 

Eillis’s Lithia and 

Potass Water. 

FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “8. ELLIS and 

SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 

mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 

Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 

sale only from R. Exxis and Soy, Ruthin, North 

Wales. 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA. 

STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE - VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricz’s 
Rep Currant anp Frencn Ross Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “1 find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseuess and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeabie manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscelianeous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made 1s 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for Be 
efficient and permament support in all cases of DEIN, 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE eechae 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, ae eri 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary ins . 
4s, 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 0¢- 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 928, Piccadilly, London.1 


252 
E. & & GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON, 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETSJfor 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use. 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 47 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


PrABLy SPRING DRESSES and COS- 

TUMES.—During the month of April we shall 
show one of the most choice and tasty stocks of 
Fancy Dress Goods ever before shown by any 
one retail house, for style, extent, or cheap- 
ness, both made up and eut by the yard in 
any lengths. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS,  Sheetings, 
Long Cloths, Quilts, Counterpanes, Table 
Linen, and all Plain Drapery, are now: very 

low in price. 1,000 Honeycomb Towels, 6s. 6d. 

the Dozen; eight quarters Damask Linen 

Table Cloths, slightly soiled, 2s. 11}d. each; 

six quarters fine cloth printed Table Covers, with 

searlet, crimson, or green grounds, 2s. 113d. 

éach ; 2,000 pair elegant Muslin Curtains, 


1s. 113d. to 16s. 9d. the pair. 
(CEM BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, and Velvetecns. Very 
Rich Black Glacé Silks, 2s. 114d. a yard; 
Black Ducapes, Gros Grains, Satins, and Gros 
Royals, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. Lyons finished 
patent Velveteens, 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., 2s, 1ld., 
and 3s. 6d. a yard. 
Patterns of any of our stock post free. Car- 
viage paid upon all parcels of 20s. and upwards. 


HEN2Y GLAVE, 534 to 537, New 


Oxford-street, W.C. 


BENCH MERINOS, finest quality and 
double width, at 2s. per yard. Popline de Robaix, 
made only of soft wool, at 8s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 14s. 9d. the 
fall dress; all brilliant and durable colours, not to be 
equalled in price and quality. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CoO., 


LAMBETH HOUSH, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


TELVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, ani 
Jackets, beawtifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
k. 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies purchase 
only the German make, richest in quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s. 64d. the yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, 5.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 63d. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s, 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent.’ 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Woodand Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Anc:ent and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist Birkenhead, 
SS ee 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France 
and Germany. 


THE ART OF DYEING MADE EASY. 


\ TITH reference to the Yorkshire Fine 
Art Exhibition, the “ Gazette stated :— 


‘“‘ Messrs. JUDSON & SON, or LONDON, 
EXHIBIT SOME SIMPLE DYES for DOMESTIC USu, 
which are well adapted for their purpose, from the readiness 
with which they can be used, and the brightness and dura- 
bility ofthe colours obtained. The Judges have consequently 
given a centiricate or Merit to this Firm, ‘for the sim- 
Plicity and efficiency of their Dyes,’ and we are sure our 
fair readers heartily concur in the verdict.” The olours 
are — Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, Blue, Green, 
Brown, Pink, Purple, Canary, Cerise, Orange, and Crimson. 


Price Sixpence per Botile. Most Chemists now sell 
Jupson’s Dyers.” 


h 4 7 

RE AL SEA BATH in your own Room, 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 


of imitations. 


PIDVAN’s SEA SALT invigorates the 


system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 


and prevents cold. <A daily bath prepared with this Salt is 
the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists 


Druggists, &. Beware of imitations. 


THE LADY’S OWN 


“ROYAL ANCHOR” 
HAND - SEWING 


THE 


PAPER, 


MACHINE. 


Feet a aa 


Bats most useful ang perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
eirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
The result has been highly successful, the ‘“ROYAL 


é : : : 
anc mechanical skill could devise. 


ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BR 
63, 


ADFORD & CO.,, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 


Ge 


LOCK-STITCH 


only House 1n 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins, 


neral Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 

to any part 
of the 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


N &POz<.. 
Py A we 


CORN FLOUR. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


A FALSE NAMIE, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLO UR 


Which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn. 


for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Is prepared from ‘ : 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, 


N-FLOUE 


g 


RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


Se 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and gal 
anything of the kind now before the public. 


SHPRIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and 


I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN'S as superior to 


very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &e., in 11b., 
J. AND. Jee O1O°U) MeASNS 


Lib., & 4 1b. Packet 
LONDON. 


THE CHEAPEST 


HAND LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE. 
Price £3 3s. 


AND BEST 


Hasy to Learn. 


To be seen in operation, and all particulars of 


S, W. SILVER & CO., 2, 8, 4, Bishopsgate Within; and 
66 & 67, Cornhill, London, E,C, 


SUT 
BEASES 
27MY 70 


$F 


BATH. _ 


Simple, Silent, Durable, and 


[Aprit 23, 1870 
MORN on the MEADOW. Poetry 


by CHARLES SWAIN ; Music byW. T. WRIGHTON. 
The words of this song are exceedingly beautiful, and they 
have inspired one of Mr. Wrighton’s most elegant composi- 
tions. 


+ 
N the DOWN-HILL of LIFE. By 
W. T. WRIGHTON. The words have the flavour of 
the old school—“ Snug Elbow Chair,” “Ambling Pony,” 
“Comfortable Cot,” &c., &c.; being, in fact, thoroughly 
sensible, and nicely set by the composer. 


H! WHEN WILT THOU COME 

to ME? Sacred Song. The Poetry from “Lyra 

Anglicana ;” the Music composed by Miss M. LINDSAY. 

A soft and tender beauty pervades this song, which, both 
as regards music and words, is admirable. 


HE SMILES of THOSE WE 
LOVE. Written by B. S. MONTGOMERY; com- 
posed by W. F. TAYLOR. The words possess both rhyme 
and reason, and have full justice done them by the com- 
poser. 


FAIR DOVE! O FOND DOVE. 

Written by JEAN INGELOW; composed by 
ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. Miss Ingelow’s words, ‘* sweet 
and musical, elegant and musician-like.” 


I REALLY AM SO SLEEPY. 
* Words and Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. This 
is really an amusing song, quite free from vulgarity, and 
well suited for singing in well-bred circles.—Vide “ Ed- 
dowes’s Shrewsbury J ournal,” March 2. Each post free for 
19 stamps. 

London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and CO. 
New Burlington-street. : 


UNIFORM SERIES 


OF 
HANDSOME GIFT BOOKS, 
ILLUSLRATED, 
Round in Cloth extra, Bevelled Boards, 


PRICE 3s. 6p. EACH J 


I 


KINGSDOWN LODGE. 


By Exma Jane Wornorsr, Author of “Thornycroft 
Hiall,” &e. 
IT, 


GRACE HAMILTON’S SCHOOL- 


DAYS. By Emma Jane Worpoise. 
Il. 


SISTER KATE; or, Tue Powrr or 


Inrtuence, By Futia Appison. 


IV 
THE SUNSHINE OF GREY. 
STONE. By E. J. May, Author of “Bertram 


Noel,” &e. 
yv 


MARIAN FALCONER; or, Stare 
IN THE Dargness. By E. H. W. 
VI. 

THE WOLF BOY OF CHINA. 
A Chinese Story. By Wittiam Datron, 


VII. 


THE YOUNG MIDDY. 


Adventures among the Royalists and Republicans of 
the first French Revolution. By F. C, Azusrrone. 


VIII. 


BERTRAM NOEL. 


A Story. By E. J. May, Author of “ Louis’ Schoot 
days,” &¢. 


In post 8vo., richly Lllustrated, bound in extra 
cloth gilt, price 5s., 
THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 


A Romance of Travel and Adventure in China and 
Siam. By Wituram Daron. 


LLONDON: 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 
AVE MARIA LANE, EC, 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


** Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.’—Dr. 
Hi. Barker on Right Foods, ‘The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassan. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, Is,, 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 
‘EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 
KS about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the CAREFULLY -S#LECTED STOCK submitted for 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-strect, Soho (four 
doors from Oxford-strect). Machines by twenty of the 

best makers. 


ihe 
Hanp Macnines. TREADLE Macuinzs. 


mi > ..£215 0} Excelsior -- £6 6 0 
mnie Poms op 0 Britannia, from .. 616 0 
Judkin ”.. .. 3 3 0] Elliptic, from 700 
een Ma .. 3 3 0] Belgravia, from .. 715 0 
Tniogen +» «+ 315 0| Willcox & Gibbs 1] 8 0 0 
Cleopatra .. +» 4 4 0} Howe, Elias, jun. 8 0 0 
Agenorla 4 4 0} Groverand Baker 9 0 0 
Wonzer 4 4 0} Alexandria, , ron 92 0n0 
Delphine .. 410 0} Wanzer ,, 792050 
Willcox & Gibbs.. 7 5 O| Wheeler & Wilson’ 10 0 


Machines exchanged within one month if not’approved 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-strert,'Soho-square. 


Printed by W. J. Jouxson, 121, Fleet-street ; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Mariporovcn & Co.; 4, Ave- 
Maria-lane, London.—April 23, 1870, 


